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A NEW ENGLAND PILGRIMAGE. 


AFTER the close of the Franco-German war of 1870 a clever 
French writer, who had travelled much, and written much on 
art in Italy and the Netherlands, bethought himself that, per- 
haps, in the by-ways of his own war-stricken land he might 


find as much to interest him—as a Frenchman—in art and his- 
tory as in the more famous and oftener-trodden routes of that 
world outside that had looked on with careless or rejoicing eyes 
when France was struggling for her national life. And so in 
what time, and the ruthlessness of hate of more than one age, 
had left of ancient monuments to the France of the provin- 
ces, in time-stained church, and Hdtel de Ville, and picturesque 
chateau, he found wherewithal to write charmingly of an older 
France—the gray old towers of the past lit by the sunshine of 
to-day; the unchanging blue of the heavens shining as fair be- 
hind the quaint turrets of the legend-bearing house of local 
Seigneur, and the stone angels folding their hands as meekly in 
prayer above the sculptured tomb of some Dame Marguerite 
of the seigneurie, as if cathedral spires sought the upper air or 
a Grand Monarque slept beneath the stone. Was the writer 
guilty of “provincialism”? If so, the present writer must 
plead guilty to a similar, and perhaps even more serious, 
charge in an endeavor to find the glamour of a St. Francis 
Xavier or a Pére Marquette transfiguring the shining white 
walls and bright-green Venetian shutters of a New England 
mountain-town where the little wooden, cross-crowned boxes 
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are at once monuments of the past though seemingly dating 
but from to-day, records of the present and prophecies of the 
future—earnest witnesses to Hjm who, at the right hand of 
the Father or as the helpless Babe of Bethlehem, is yet the 
same to-day, yesterday, and for ever. 

Sunday, to the Catholic summerer in the wilder and lovelier 
far-away mountain-places of New England, wears there an aspect 
so different from its home-look in the populous towns, where 
Wisdom has hewn itself a house out of the hearts of the faithful, 
that the holy day of rest is hard to recognize, as it surely takes 
its place among the seven, unsanctified by the one supreme act 
of worship, even while kept holy by prayer and happy remem- 
brance. Gaining, after a while, a positive look of its own amid 
the common likeness of all the week, its chief secular feature 
grows to be the perfectness of its rest ; no great mountain excur- 
sion is undertaken on that day, its afternoon being devoted to 
some walk not trying one’s strength while filling one’s soul with 
the riches of the forest roads, or the afternoon lights on mountain 
ridges and high pastures, or green intervale meadows hemmed 
in among the shadows of the hills. We do not walk then under 
the merciless whip of Time: we loiter and gaze, and plan for the 
days when our rest shall be set by the minute-hand of the watch 
and our home-turning fixed for an inexorably early hour; when 
we make of our mountain pleasure an exacting labor, delight- 
ful, indeed, but giving to the rest thereafter the character of a 
necessary reward, a guerdon laboriously won, not a privilege 
graciously conferred. Gentle reader, do you know the eager, 
painful joy of mountain-exploration—the treading of forests 
where presumably no lover of the picturesque has been before; 
the crashing and crawling through the thickets of stunted firs and 
spruces where the rebounding and retaining boughs imperil the 
eyes and claw the clothing of the alpine aspirant ; the ascending 
of the beds of mountain-brooks to find some waterfall worthy of 
renown, not unlovely even in drought, hidden in deep mountain- 
basin and visited only, and not reported on, by logger and trap- 
per? Do you know the continuous ascent of precipitous masses 
of broken rock, of the slimy footing of the cataract when, short 
of breath and limb, some less expert climber gazes at the work 
and those gone before, and wonders just how far her step will 
reach, just how securely an overhanging bough will hold her 
weight, just how long it will be before she quite loses sight of 
her more physically-gifted companions? After days of such 
enterprise, sweet is the Sunday rest: the high peaks have a peace- 
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ful air, as if conscious of being left to their own communings for 
one day; the grind of the ice-cream freezer has a grateful sound 
in the ears of the lunch-fed and oft lip-parched travellers of many 
days; while the short afternoon walk, especially if the air have 
that brisk quality that is the summer’s premonition of the frost- 
touched autumn, is the very luxury of restful activity, the holli- 
day play of the muscles rejoicing in their strength. Or there is 
the deeper rest of those calm Sunday afternoons too soft in their 
warm sunshine to tempt the eager-footed pedestrian, but calling 
one out into the woods, away from wooden walls and high-roads, 
to rest in some quiet corner with a pleasant companion, a com- 
rade of the week’s work on the hills, with a book for further 
companionship, but the written page soon growing to be a dead 
letter, and the living speech of two in ready sympathy making a 
deeper music than the poet or the murmuring stream near by; 
the heart’s charity widened by the life-thoughts of two whom the 
hills had strengthened in truth and high desires and a mutual 
honor, not to perish even though the pathways of the two lives 
never again run side by side in the soft summer weather. 

And so Sunday seems to walk surpliced, not stoled, among 
these far-away hills of New England, preaching sermons and 
giving good thoughts and softly praying, but not lifting up the 
hand in sacrifice or administering the higher outward gifts of the 
eternal priesthood. But days come even in these mountain-ways 
when the holy day dons full canonicals and through some mission 
church, grown up by advancing railroad, calls in the scattered 
Catholics to keep together the ordinance of the Old and the New 
Law. My gentle friend, do you know these same mission churches 
of northern New Hampshire, set among the hills and betokening, 
for the most part, the advent of Celt and Canadian seeking to 
share with the descendants of their ancient foes the blessings of 
liberty and labor? Architectural beauty they have not, nor even 
a rude grace; no faded fresco to set one dreaming as to what 
master wrought it for faith’s sake ; no pomp of perfect ceremonial 
with its hidden soul of meaning and fitness, nor sympathetic cus- 
toms handed down from generation to generation, as we may find 
among our Gaelic neighbors across the line. Our New Hamp- 
shire chapel tells of the rudeness of the invaded wilderness, the 
edge of the clearing where the fire-blackened trees mar the green 
border of forest, the stump-filled field before the grain has fully 
grown to spread its golden harvest for the reaper. 

Perhaps to the imagination of the American, who has never 
suffered that death the after-life of which is Paris, there is a 
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stronger appeal in the mission ways of the church of Christ in 
the United States than in the more dazzling struggles and vic- 
tories in the midst of the older civilizations, even though his zeal 
and sympathy be wide-minded like St. Paul’s: “Who is scan- 
dalized and I am not on fire?” The flavor of the wilder- 
ness, against which his ancestors combated, still clings, but half- 
realized, to his life—on the wide hills he craves no feudal towers— 
while deep in his heart lies that strong affection for his own that 
is the gift of each country to its own, and from the true and faith- 
ful use of which it looks for all that is to be great in its history, 
that is to keep its place with honor among the nations. Legends 
of the faith may not give a holy mystery to the hills, nor the 
footsteps of canonized saints have left holy prints on our wide 
plains—though names of town and river bear witness to the re- 
membrance and reverence of the saints—but heroic enterprise has 
filled our land with associations as picturesque as cling to the 
Crusades, while our sunny skies are not ignorant of the smoke 
of the fires of martyrdom, the Iroquois by his council-fire shar- 
ing with Czsar in the Coliseum the royal prerogative of sowing 
the seed of the church. As one nears the northern border of 
New Hampshire, as one treads the forests of Maine, as one is 
borne over the clear green waters of Lake Champlain, one is 
subtly reminded of the old romance and heroism attending the 
first steps of the old faith in the New World: along the rivers and 
lakes rise the same cross-boughed trees that, with the golden 
domes of the sunset clouds, build now, as then, the fabled city of 
the wilderness, the Norembega so firmly believed in by the early 
French pioneers, so nobly sung by a New England poet of to- 
day. Is one not carried back in spirit to the days of Marie de 
i’Incarnation, the beloved mother of the Indians, when, from the 
church altar of a little New England village surrounded by miles 
of wilderness, the Sunday’s homily is preached in French, and the 
marriage is published of Jean Baptiste and Marie Madeleine, with 
the added names of the parents of the contracting parties, as if 
to give greater solidity to the announcement? while one may 
fancy the Indian ancestry of the dark skins and piercing eyes of 
some of the child-faces that look down so demurely or gaze so 
frankly at all about them. No foreign faith does the foreign 
tongue suggest—“ each hearing in his own tongue the wonderful 
works of God ”—the one Sacrifice denationalizing all as they kneel 
in worship of the one God, the Father of all, by whose heavenly 
hearth each soul has its child’s-place, each one offering his own 
petition as child and remembering in his heart the wants of his 
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own people before the Giver of all, all bound together in the faith 
and the dependence on God’s love, no matter how wide apart 
home and nation and circumstance of life. 

Do you think, kind reader, you can find with me, in a Sunday 
morning’s walk among mountain-ways in the midst of what is 
held to be our bald, unpoetic, modern life, that poetry of faith 
and humanity that can clothe the unsightly stucco of a village 
church with the celestial dreams of a Fra Angelico, and can 
frame saints for God as surely in the colorless, unpictured win- 
dow-panes through which gazes the graciousness of green hills 
and blue skies as in the sculptured niches of Old-World cathe- 
dral-door? In the great cathedrals we seem to worship as all the 
world may; in these by-ways there seems a feeling of wider 
brotherhood in the bond of a love that waits not till it is sought, 
but seeketh first and maketh itself a home in the remotest place 
and most isolated heart. 

One summer the holiday home of a little party of mountain- 
lovers had been fixed on the northern side of the White Moun- 
tains, where toward the north the wilderness hills stretch away 
to the lumber-forests and fishing-lakes of Maine, the outposts 
of the greater hills all about, and the mightiest mountain of them 
all a daily companion of the eyes that would watch 


“ The sunshine weave 
Its golden network in the belting woods, 
Smile down in rainbows from the falling floods, 
And on the kingly brows at morn and eve 
Set crowns of fire!” 


To the centre of the settlement—or “ the village,” par excellence, 
distant between one and two miles from our summer quarters— 
occasional visits were paid by the members of our household, to 
whom the scantily-supplied shops offered but little inducement 
for the spending of money: “ jaw-breakers,” “ bull’s-eyes,” and 
lozenges tempted very insufficiently dainty palates accustomed 
to Arnaud’s and Whitman’s confections. For the gratifying of 
larger desires recourse was had to the next town, which was a 
centre of industry in the region owing to its being one of the 
Stations for a deeper plunge into the heart of the White Moun- 
tains, and the terminus of one section of the trunk line that 
through the hills wound its way to the north. In this thriving 
village of pretty dwellings, summer boarding-houses, and shops 
one never failed to find Sydney Smith’s golden epitome of civil- 
ization—a lemon—and here the would-be camper-out could sup- 
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ply himself with all the necessary appurtenances, from the “ King 
of the Forest” axe, bearing the brand of Bethel, Maine, to 
the Italian sardines packed on the coast of that same maritime 
State. Here on week-days one could watch at the station the 
arrival and departure of troubled tourists, and in the street the 
whirl of business or pleasure-bent buggies that, with the irregu- 
lar line of vehicles drawn up under the sheds of the principal 
hotels or before the chief “ store,” or gathered round the scattered 
hitching-posts, made the town populous with horse-flesh. One 
marked with enthusiasm the line of grace made by the great 
Concord coach as, with its six milk-white steeds guided by some 
veteran of the stage-route, it whirled round the corner by the 
post-office to wait for its proper mail-bags to be added to its load 
of passengers and baggage; the travellers on top jubilant in the 
possession of their wide horizon and given to chaffing the re- 
signed occupants of the body of the coach—resignation apt to be- 
come defiance when the tormentors on top proved too merry. 
On the street the summer-boarder, in delicate costume of white 
robe and picturesque shade-hat, sauntering in search of a skein of 
worsted or a spool of silk perhaps not to be found in the posses- 
sion of any merchant or milliner of the town, mingled with the 
leisurely farmer and wonder-seeking urchin— 


“ Barefoot boy with cheek of tan” 


and ragged straw hat, round the brim of which might have taken 
place the race known to Dr. Holmes’ boyhood. One could 
sympathize with some gentle driver from the city, unused to the 
reins, but left in temporary charge of her “team,” and trusting 
that during her brief authority all men and beasts would prove 
as gentle as herself and none call on her for any guiding of her 
charge. Glorious country gardens made bright and sweet the 
wayside of the long and dusty main street, old-fashioned flowers 
in luxuriant bloom giving gorgeousness of color in the unshaded 
garden-ways and scattering wealth of exquisite perfume over the 
fences against which the city straggler would lean to enjoy the 
perfection of bloom denied him in his brick-walled home, his sense 
of humor taking especial satisfaction in the broad-leaved castor- 
oil plant that presided, as it were professionally, over the gay- 
hooded poppies and other beneficent or thoughtless members of 
the flower-patch of one of the doctors of the town. 

Near the machine-shops, and up the slope of the foot-hills 
above the railroad-track, stood the neat white houses and the 
low, unpainted shanties, with their cabbage and potato patches, 
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occupied by the railroad employees and chief members of the 
little pioneer Catholic church fitly dedicated to St. Joseph, the 
patron of North America and the bearer of his Lord into the 
strange land of Egypt. Still unfinished, the simple building 
made no pretence of beauty, though pointed windows and the 
apse for the altar gave it, with its lesser size and soft color, more 
picturesqueness of aspect than the Puritan architecture of the 
Protestant places of worship that stood at peaceful distances 
from one another, and the bells of which could be heard at times 
at our summer home five miles down the valley, all jangling notes 
modulated to sweetness in their journey through the gentle 
summer air. 

Three gentlewomen of the little summer party mentioned 
above will not soon forget their first visit to this little house of 
the Good Shepherd standing in the midst of the little flock, 
when, taking advantage of one perfect Sunday morning, they 
walked along the country ways to assist at the Holy Sacrifice, 
fearless of tramps or any other untoward circumstance among 
the hills of New Hampshire. An early start was needed, that 
we might accomplish in time the five miles of our pilgrimage, 
and we were already on the road when the rising-bell of the 
“Cottage summoned our fellow-boarders from their beds. 

Briskly we walked along the open road, where the dew still 
lay on the grassy borders, and where the firm soil had been 
made the pleasanter to walk on by the rain of the day before, 
while the air about us was of that delicious coolness and clear- 
ness born of mountain-storms and seeming always the inalienable 
birthright of the hills that sometimes they lend the lowlands, 
as it were, to lift tired hearts to the hills the eyes may not 
see. The long morning shadows on the mountain-slopes and 
in the woods were broken by the clear sunlight that sparkled 
through the air like the dancing bubbles of champagne. Who 
does not know that exhilaration of the peculiar beauty of the 
early morning that makes one wonder how one is willing to fore- 
go so much life and loveliness day after day? And this July 
morning had all the freshness of the poets’ June, the hills wear- 
ing still the summer’s early green untouched by the drought 
that had desolated the lower countries. Two miles of our walk 
brought us to a famous bridge renowned in the note-book of the 
tourist for its much-praised view of the lofty northern peaks of 
the Mount Washington range seen over the rushing waters of the 
Androscoggin River. Clear-cut the peaks rose before us, no 
drifting cloud obscuring any of their outlines, though the west 
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wind was already wafting the noon clouds across the sparkling 
blue of the sky. Not dream-inspiring were the hills that morn- 
ing, as on late afternoons when the earth’s day has spun its gold- 
en veil over the sunlit heights and shadowy ravines: the clear 
atmosphere and firm lines seemed the emblem of the earnest pur- 
pose of life, the direct achievement, the straightforward march, 
the “truth within and God o’erhead”’; the aim of life so sure, 
our strength so strong. We do not need to dream, because the 
reality cannot fail us. 

A few steps from the bridge we struck the railroad-track, 
taking it in preference to the more beautiful but more winding 
high-road, on account of the directness with which it would 
bring us to our destination, and sure that along its single line of 
rails no Western Express would sweep us out of life down the 
low embankment above the intervale through which lay the 
circumscribed path of the monster. Freshly the wind blew 
down the track as the valley opened out more widely to the 
westward, giving us the vision of the comparatively low line of 
dark mountains where the winter's ice lingers through all the 
summer, and where in deep ravine, for the alpine growth, it is 
still springtime in July. With the widening western horizon 
we lost sight of the truly alpine summits of the great mountains, 
to be revealed again in tiny portions as the road crept closer to 
the foot-hills. Purple vetches climbed up to the very rails, while 
in the meadows below, where the grass was still unmowed, 
swung the orange-colored bells, the golden censers, of the 
Canada lilies—lilies of St. Mary Magdalene, as they seemed to 
the present writer, with their flame-colored garments and lowly- 
bent heads. 

Poets have sung the simple perfectness of nature when 'tis 
enough “not to be doing, but to be.” It seemed our full pos- 
session as we drank the bumpers of the intoxicating air and felt 
the exhilaration that comes of pure physical strength—‘ the pul- 
sations of mere joyous might ”—the untiring feet leaving their 
miles behind them without need or desire to stop for rest along 
the level ways, even the monotony of the railroad-track failing 
to fatigue. And above the intoxication of the air, and the ex- 
hilaration of physical strength, and the fitness of the outside as- 
pect of the day for its place in the week was the thought of the 
consecrating act that was the purpose of our walk. 

It was still early when we reached the little church, the doors 
not yet unlocked, but already a few men and boys gathered 
about waiting service-time and the advent of fellow-worshippers 
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with whom to exchange the news of the week, from the latest 
reduction of the church debt to the lack of skill shown by the 
pitcher of Saturday’s game. But it was not long before we were 
admitted to wait within the.hour of Mass, leaving the unshaded 
glare of the village by-road for no “dim, religious light,” since 
on the bare, undecorated walls the broad white light poured in 
through unglorified window-glass. It was no especial feast-day, 
but the white wooden altar, with its simple Gothic rood-screen 
and tabernacle, was beautified with trailing evergreen-vines and 
spruce-boughs from the forests, with golden-rod and meadow- 
sweet from the fields, and June roses and bright geraniums from 
the gardens; the work of decoration being the loving tribute of 
some lowland strangers summering in the little mountain-town. 
The vestments of the priest were many-colored, like the coat of 
Joseph, since they had to serve for festa and feria and penitential 
season ; but the alb showed the tender care of the laundress, whose 
flat-iron had plaited it in fine folds. The costume of the altar- 
boys—who were wonderfully sedate, as if within the narrow walls 
sober thought had no space to lose itself between earth and 
heaven—was as if temporary until better could be done; while 
the robes of the surpliced choir seemed even more temporary. 
The singing was a charming surprise to one accustomed to the 
indevotion of choir music in general. A perfectly plain chant 
was rendered by a quintette of voices, whose owners were hard- 
featured men, Irish and Canadian, whom it must have cost the 
good priest a world of labor to train to sing the simple choral in 
the painstaking and religious manner in which it was given, each 
word clearly enunciated, no vain repetitions, yet a vast amount 
of time absorbed from the deliberate conscientiousness of each 
individual singer. The voices were hardly musical, but they 
sounded wholly in earnest, and it was with great regret that 
some Sundays later, on another visit, we found that the church 
had acquired a melodeon, a soprano, and figured music that had 
not yet learned to peacefully unite in time and tune with the male 
sanctuary choir, whose plain chant seemed to have suffered ship- 
wreck amid the conflicting tides of harmony. The notices were 
read in both French and English, a predominance of Celtic names 
appearing in the list of monthly contributors to the church 
debt, while the homily was wholly in French, our American eats 
noticing certain peculiarities of pronunciation that we determined 
were Canadian, as we felt quite sure they were not Parisian—nor 
American. We learned afterwards that the English instruction 
of the day was given at Vespers, when strangers to the faith were 
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apt to visit the little church, the pastor of which had wrought so 
good a work among his people, he being a zealous apostle of 
temperance—a subject about which the towns-people had been 
much excited, and they honored the don pire for his effectual 
assistance to their cause. An enthusiastic Irishman, with whom 
one of our ‘party talked after Mass, told of the good deeds 
wrought by the father, holding. little less than. miraculous the 
recovery of the dead body of a child carried away by the rapid 
river—a log sent adrilt, by the counsel of the priest, being stopped 
in its.course by an eddy, where was found also the little lost one. 
With pride, too, the loquacious parishioner told of a Fourth of 
July when the Catholic pastor had opened the public celebration 
of the day and had marshalled the Irish and Canadians of his 
mission—they bearing their national colors with the broad banner 
of their adopted country—to honor the holiday and impress their 
fellow-citizens with their order and patriotism. 

Here, indeed, were no footprints of the martyrs, but here was 
the sowing of the mustard-seed in peaceful furrows, the old 
church seeking to build up the new nation, the cross taking 
under its shadow, into the brightness of its eternal light, the blue 
field of stars, and consecrating to the Author of all liberty the 
dear-prized liberty of the Republic. Yet even here rose.visions 
of wilder times as one saw the “ black-gown ” wearing his robe 
freely in the streets of the mountain-town and held an honored 
citizen by possible descendants of the old enemies of the Abe- 
nakis. And might not the imaginative patriot have visions of a 
nobler time when the “Beauty ever ancient and ever new” 
should have moulded the people of the republic so that they 
should, indeed, be “serious and temperate,” and having ‘‘ such a 
concern for the public good that each one would prefer the public 
interest to his own,” and so in truth most worthy their privilege 
of choosing “ their own authorities for the administration of their 
affairs,” as St. Augustine wrote of old? At least we wayfarers 
felt, as we left the dusty streets and bald unpicturesqueness of 
the village, that there had entered into our Sunday an element 
not often associated in thought with the outposts of railroad 
and lumbering interests. 

Our way home was to be by a different route from that by which 
we had come—a new road that came to an abrupt end at the edge 
of a gully, from the other side of which ran on the foot-path we 
were to follow. As the footing of the road was much like that 
of a ploughed field, it was pleasant to exchange it for that of the 
narrower way, even though the path soon became somewhat 
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overgrown, leading where fire had been, and where the conse- 
quent thickets of wild cherry, covering the charred and fallen 
timber, did not prove desirable companions as the day waxed 
warm and the interlacing boughs administered castigation rather 
than shade as we pressed on. Now and then we would come to 
a larger forest growth, where, between the delicate leafage and 
slender trunks of the tall paper-birches, would be let in charm- 
ing glimpses of the great mountains. At times, too, we would 
be refreshed by descent into some deep dell the fire had spared, 
where the trees grew tall and green, and the air was cool with 
the shadow and the damp of the woods. At last, where the in- 
tervale broadened below the foot-hills, the path widened once 
more into a road, a grassy haying track, by which we descend- 
ed to the low meadows bordering the river, where we pressed 
through the long grass that covered road and field alike, past 
deep ditches where bloomed the tall, fringed orchis and Canada 
lilies, and the white tassels of the rue-anemone, and where lin- 
gered still some late elder bloom, while twining over the alder- 
bushes, and dwarf trees growth of the lowland, hung the green 
sprays of the clematis, soon to spread its bridal blow along the 
meadow borders. On a little knoll at the end of a long meadow 
we saw a farm-house, the furthest outpost of the scattered village 
to which we were now bound, and as we neared the solitary 
habitation we saw, bent down in a potato-field, absorbed in some 
important occupation, a sun-bonneted figure that started with 
surprise when one of our party spoke, after we had watched for 
a white the old lady’s active warfare with the black-and-yellow- 
barred beetles that were making havoc among her plants. It 
was the Colorado beetle’s—that model tourist—first summer in 
the neighborhood, and he was still to be fought in little, the old 
lady’s weapons being two sticks between which she crushed 
the offenders. After she had recovered from the suddenness of 
our appearance from so unusual a direction, we explained how we 
came to be there, where we had started from, and what had been 
our Sunday errand; and then followed, from her, that ready hos- 
pitality of the hills: We must stop a bit at the house and rest, and 
have a glass of milk, since of course, after such a walk, we must 
needs be tired out and needing refreshment. We declined her 
hospitality for the trouble it would give her, and, bidding her 
good-afternoon, walked rapidly on; but we soon heard quick 
steps behind us, and turned to see our would-be hostess following 
us and growing short of breath in her effort not to be baffled in 
her intent to serve the strangers, So we yielded to her desire 
and went with her to her home, where all was so still within in 
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the quiet, sunny Sunday afternoon. Her son and daughter-in- 
law, she told us, had gone down to the lower village to church, 
so she was quite alone to welcome us. And then she visited her 
pantry and descended into the depths of her cellar, from which 
she brought up a pitcher of milk, placinz it, with three great 
goblets, on a table, adding to the feast three saucers of fresh, red 
raspberries gathered that morning by her son. And the rasp- 
berries were enriched with cream that clung so lovingly to the 
spoon that our feast seemed the very royal one of the little lady 
of the nursery rhyme who was to fare so daintily at her lover’s 
hands. And how strengthened we wayfarers felt for the three 
miles and the warm summer afternoon that yet lay between us 
and our supper! As we feasted our hostess told us that she had 
come from Boston, had been born there, and, on her marriage, 
had come into this mountain region, where she had grown old, 
and lived now with her only son and his wife. Strangers she 
knew we must be; were we from Boston? Bostonnais we were 
indeed, in the old Canadian and modern Indian sense of the word, 
but we were obliged to confess humbly that we claimed not the 
zegis of Pallas Athenz; yet, with a modest pride, we announced 
ourselves as from New Jersey—the Pomona of the confederacy, 
her brows crowned with peach-blossoms and her horn of plenty 
showering down melons and sweet-potatoes! The good lady 
thought we had come a far way to look at the mountains for 
which, those long years ago, she had exchanged the narrow 
streets and chill sea-winds of her native town. Had she grown 
in all these years to feel less lonesome in the silence of the hills 
than amid the jangle and confusion of the unresting town? A 
dweller on a broad hill-top once told us that he found the town, 
that was shut in among low hills, too “lonesome,” although the 
town had been the home of his boyhood. 

Bidding our hostess a cordial good-by, after having pressed 
on her unwilling acceptance a silver trifle—she had served us 
for love, obeying more literally, as mountain people are wont to, 
than we of the town the apostle’s precept, “ using hospitality one 
toward another without murmuring ”’—we passed out from the 
cool parlor of the little house into the warm afternoon sunshine, 
and before the late shadows were very deep in the hollows of the 
hills we had ended our pilgrimage and were ready to tell our 
travellers’ tales of all we had seen and done: memories more vivid 
then than now, as the blossom we gather by the wayside and 
bring home still undrooping excels in its freshness the faded 
petals that have long lain between the leaves of some favorite 


poem. 
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THE ORIGIN OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


‘** Time antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of all things.”—Sirk THOMAS 
BROWNE. 


ONE of the sure signs that a people is advancing towards a 
higher state in which letters, arts, and sciences may ultimately 
flourish is when a feeling is born among them to perpetuate 
the memory of former days and to interpret the origin and 
meaning of ancient things. Then history begins; and the spirit 
of history will associate men of similar and conservative tastes 
—men of patriotism and religion—to preserve the records of 
the past, to confer upon present occurrences, and to form a rally- 
ing-point for future generations. This is the beginning of his- 
torical societies; and whatever truth there may once have been 
in the melancholy words of the old antiquary who has sug- 
gested to me the motto of this essay, the enlarged views at 
present entertained about the benefits of association and the 
division of labor, and the universal diffusion and almost abso. 
lute perfection of the art preservative of all arts (printing), 
allow us to combat Time itself and dispute the assertion of the 
urn burial: “ There is no antidote against the opium of time, 
which temporally considereth all things: our fathers find their 
graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us how we may be 
buried in our survivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce forty 
years.” , 

Probably the first example of an historical association was 
the society of the Argonauts. Some writers of an original turn 
of mind believe that this famous expedition, which was under- 
taken about one thousand years B.c., consisted of a number of 
young knights under one celebrated leader, banded together to 
explore the Euxine with the mingled objects of curiosity and 
trafic; and that upon their return to Greece they continued 
their companionship, in order to combine their common experi- 
ence, sift their various impressions, expose to view the many 
Strange curiosities they had brought back with them, and by 
the public recital, in the midst of a hall (or be it temple) filled 
with trophies, of their wonderful adventures promote among 
their countrymen the spirit of. geographical discovery and his- 
torical research. Their corporate seal can no longer be found, 
but Shakspere has preserved for us the legend which it bore : 


_ “Weare the Jasons; we have won the fleece.” 
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At such a period of a people’s existence the loss of any au- 
thentic record of earlier times and the destruction of old monu- 
ments is always keenly felt, and when expressed—whether in 
prose or verse—is generally coupled with at least an implied 
regret that no means had been found to preserve them. Thus 
the inspired writer, three hundred years before the Christian 
era, after having praised men of renown and his fathers in their 
generation, mournfully concludes: “ And there are some of whom 
there is no memorial; who are perished, as if they had never 
been ; and are become as if they had never been born, and their 
children with them” (Ecclesiasticus xliv. 9); and thus also the 


Augustan poet sang: 


“Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illachrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 
—HORACE, Od. iv. 9. 


A house and garden in one of the suburbs of Athens, enclosed 
by a wall and having the grounds laid out in walks shaded by 
trees in which the nightingales made music—this was the origi- 
nal Academy. It is thought to have been so called from the 
name of its first owner, Academus. When his groves were 
bought by Cimon, the Athenian general, he adorned the place 
with statues and fountains and works of art, so as to convert it 
into a retreat for study and meditation amidst the charms of 
natural scenery and the luxuries of Hellenic refinement. At his 
death he left this garden to the public, and it immediately be- 
came a favorite resort of philosophers. Hither Socrates was 
wont to repair to converse with his more intimate disciples; and 
here his most illustrious pupil, Plato, established that school of 
divine philosophy which took its distinctive name from the sur- 
rounding associations, and over which he presided for half a 
century. Although the speculative sciences were the principal 
objects of the Platonic Academy, yet the abundant erudition of 
its founder, the variety of topics treated in his writings, and the 
special pursuits of so many of his followers, who insisted that 
history was but philosophy teaching by example, would seem 
to justify us in claiming it as the first historical society ever 
established outside of the mythological cycle of the Argonauts 
and order of the Golden Fleece. 

The /tinerary of Pausanias, which mainly refers to objects of 
antiquity in Greece, such as buildings, temples, statues, and 
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pictures, and to mountains, rivers, and fountains with the popu- 
lar stories connected with them, may be considered asa gift of 
the Academy to future societies, and entitles the author to he 
called prince of antiquarians. 

Passing over into Italy, we find that the study of history and 
antiquity is cultivated with eagerness in the atmosphere of free- 
dom. There Varro and there also Tully surrounded themselves 
with friends imbued with their own zeal for the memorials of 
past ages and the rational interpretation of the remains of other 
epochs. Both were founders of historical societies; and both, 
either by their published writings or their oral discussions on a 
very wide range of practical subjects, gave a mighty impulse 
to the study of history and antiquities among the Romans. 
Marcus Terentius Varro, whose accumulated wisdom in every 
department of knowledge distinguished him as the most learned 
man of his age, wrote, among other things, one work which com- 
mends him in a special manner to our esteem. It is his 77eatise 
on Ancient Things, which is divided into two sections: the Hu- 
man Antiquities and the Divine Antiquities. From this source 
St. Augustine drew largely for his own admirable treatise Ox 
the City of God. Marcus Tullius Cicero is too well known from 
his Zusculan Disputations and his Academic Questions—the fruit of 
the conversaziont (as we might now say) held in his villas at Fras- 
cati, near Rome, and at Pozzuoli, in the vicinity of Naples—to 
need any further mention; but I would still observe that he is 
most strongly stamped as a genuine antiquarian by his remark 
that the Laws of the Twelve Tables—whose language in his time 
was archaic, and most of whose provisions had long been obso- 
lete—was of greater value than all the libraries of the philoso- 
phers (De Oratore, i. 44). The Archeology of Rome, by Denis of 
Halicarnassus, in which he treats of everything relating to the 
constitution, the religion, the history, the laws, the public and 
private life of the Romans; the Acts and Sayings of the Ancient 
Romans, by Valerius Maximus, in which a miscellaneous amount 
of curious matter of historical interest is collected in nine books; 
the Natural History of the elder Pliny, in which, attributing a 
wider sense than moderns would to such a title, he furnishes a 
great variety of information on human inventions and institu- 
tions, and on the history of the fine arts; the Attic Evenings of 
Aulus Gellius, in which he throws a flaming light upon the his. 
tory and antiquities of the Greeks and Romans—are some only of 
those classical works of that period which have been saved from 
the well-nigh universal destruction of ancient literature. 
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We know little of the Gymnosophists of India, of the Magi of 
Persia, of the Star-gazers of Babylon and Chaldea, of the Celtic 
Druids, and of the Egyptian Hierarchs, except that all seem to 
have formed in their several countries so many associations of 
learning and to have been so many members of historical socie- 
ties. A celebrated association of individuals for the cultivation 
of history and science was formed by the first Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, in the city of Alexandria. Like the Athenian garden 
which has given the word academy to our language, the Alexan- 
drian establishment etymologically survives in the word muse- 
um. A place dedicated to the Muses, in which poetry, history, 
and kindred subjects should be studied, and later any place 
where learning was pursued or which was set apart as a reposi- 
tory for things having some immediate relation to the arts and 
sciences, was anciently called a museum, from the Greek Mou- 
seton. The earliest institution which received this appellation 
was that one founded, as we have said, by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
about two hundred and eighty years B.c. The buildings of 
this famous institution were afterwards enlarged by the Empe- 
ror Claudius. It was so perfectly adapted for the pursuit of 
knowledge, and for the comfort, dignity, and cultivated leisure 
of learned men under monarchical government, that the same 


plan, only with less magnificence, was pases by other sove- 


eigns in after-ages. Strabo has left us a good description of 
the Alexandrian Museum (Geogr., xviii. p. 794). It formed part 
of the royal palace, and contained cloisters, porticos, a public 
theatre or lecture-room for the more elaborate discussion of ap- 
pointed subjects, and a large hall where the professors supped 
together and enjoyed their symposiums unmolested by the pre- 
sence, and perhaps the criticisms, of the vulgar. The Museum 
was supported by a common fund supplied from the public 
treasury, and the whole was under the direction of an arch- 
priest, who was appointed by the king, and, when Egypt became 
a province of the Roman Empire, by the Cesar. Botanical and 
zoélogical gardens and an aquarium were attached to this splen- 
did establishment. The sciences of mathematics, astronomy, 
and geography were especially cultivated ; but literary criticism, 
philology, history, and antiquities were also much studied. The 
Museum was subsequently transferred to the Serapeion, or tem- 
ple of Serapis, in another quarter of the city, and continued to 
flourish until the end of the fourth century of our era, having 
existed altogether for upwards of six hundred and fifty years. 
In the city of Pergamus, in Asia Minor, a similar academy of 
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learning was established by its wealthy kings, who raised it to 
prosperity and fame throughout the East. A jealousy having 
sprung up between Ptolemy Epiphanes and Eumenes, King of 
Pergamus, about the libraries attached to their respective aca- 
demies, produced a singular revolution, the effects of which 
are still perceived after the lapse of two thousand years. The 
Egyptian king, fearing or pretending to fear that the supply of 
papyrus would diminish on account of the large demand for 
that article to furnish additional volumes to the rival library—of 
papyrus, which is a reed or water-plant growing on the banks of 
the Nile, upon the thin leaves of which, when cut in strips and 
glued together transversely, the ancients wrote, and whence we 
derive oyr modern word pap~er—forbade the exportation of it from 
his dominions. Thereupon the Historical Society of Pergamus, 
equal to the occasion, invented a new and better material for 
writing upon—namely, the skin of an animal, generally a sheep 
or a lamb, and prepared in a certain manner. It was called 
charta Pergamena in compliment to the society. From it we de- 
rive our word parchment. When its use became general the 
whole perishable papyraceous manuscripts were transcribed 
anew upon this more durable substance, without which the 
works of ancient authors would have perished totally. Vellum 
is only a finer, smoother, and whiter sort of parchment, made of 
the skin of the calf—vztu/us, “ veal.” 

With the restoration of letters and classical learning in the 
fifteenth century the term Academy was revived in Italy, 
whence it spread into other countries, but with a somewhat dif- 
ferent signification from that which it. had borne in former times. 
Then all the seven sciences of antiquity—viz., grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music—were com- 
prehended within the range of encyclopzdic knowledge affected 
bya member of one of the ancient academies, although even these 
had their specialists. At the Renaissance, however, learned men 
separated according to their particular tastes or bent of genius, to 
unite again with others of similar attractions and form together 
anacademy. There were at one time no fewer than six hundred 
academies in Italy. Almost at the very beginning of this sur- 
prising ferment of scholars in the fifteenth century the learned, 
while united in one common and often exaggerated devotion to 
antiquity, divided themselves into two great schools—those who 
Studied the philosophy and languages (Greek and Latin) of the 
ancients, and those who sought after and explained their monu- 
ments and literary remains, being less interested in the style than 
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in the facts which these contained. Thus rose up on the one side 
the school of philosophers and humanists of which the Platonic 
Academy at Florence was the first in point of time and the chief 
in regard to merit; and on the other side the school of historians 
and archeologists of whom the Roman Academy was the proud 
exponent. At a later period, and at first almost exclusively 
among the English-speaking races, a distinction was drawn be- 
tween an academy and a society: the former being a place where 
the belles-lettres or fine arts—music, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, or poetry—were cultivated, and the latter one devoted to 
history, archzology, or the sciences. In this division a society 
ranks higher than an academy, insomuch as the pursuit of that 
which can instruct mankind in useful knowledge and add to the 
conveniences and comforts of life is always nobler than that which, 
however pleasing to our sense of the beautiful or however 
strongly appealing tothe pleasures of the imagination, can serve 
but for the entertainment of a leisure hour. Compare, for in- 
stance, in general usefulness and elevated aim the Royal Society 
of England, chartered in 1662, for the promotion of mathematical 
and physical science, of natural and experimental philosophy, 
with the Royal Academy, incorporated in the year 1768, for the 
purpose of cultivating and improving the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. There 7s no comparison. 

The oldest society in Europe devoted to historical studies and 
antiquarian researches is the Pontifical Society of Archzology 
at Rome. It was naturally in the “Eternal City” that at the 
dawn of the Renaissance the study of antiquities and ancient 
history was first taken up. Two Italians were particularly en- 
gaged in this resuscitation of the past—Petrarch and Poggio 
Bracciolini. The former was often moved to tears by the sight 
of the crumbling ruins of Rome, and, wandering alone by moon. 
light in the chaotic Forum, or sitting by day beneath the shade 
of some tree growing in soil which ages and neglect had accumu- 
lated upon the palace of the Czsars, he brought back to life in 
his éxcited imagination the presence of a mighty people and 
formed intentions of restoring, at his own expense, some of the 
monuments around him. It is chiefly as a poet and Latinist that 
Petrarch is known; yet his familiar epistles and innumerable 
passages of his Latin poems reveal how much more deeply he 
was moved by the spirit of history than touched by the grace 
and beauty of a sonnet; and although the title of poet-laureate 
and the ceremony of coronation were revived for him on the 
Capitol on the 8th of April, 1341, it was rather an occasion, by 
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recalling the deeds of the past, to kindle hope for the future and 
enthusiasm for the Seven Hills and the majestic ruins of Rome 
than to confer upon any individual, however renowned, the re- 
ward even of an intellectual triumph. 

Poggio Bracciolini went to Rome about the year 1402, when 
Boniface IX. employed him in the papal chancery as one of the 
apostolic secretaries—a position which he held for fifty years and 
under eight successive popes. The Sovereign Pontiffs were in 
sympathy with the great revival of studies in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as is shown, to mention one only of many proofs, by the 
high and sometimes eminent honors, important and always lucra- 
tive offices conferred by them on account of scholarship and 
literary merit. Poggio, turning his thoughts 


“ To Latium’s wide champaign, forlorn and waste, 
Where yellow Tiber his neglected wave 
Mournfully rolls,” 
—DvYER, Ruins of Rome. 


made excavations at Ostia and in the Campagna around Rome, 
and in one of his letters describes his country-house as adorned 
with statues and other antiques which he had collected in various 
places. His merit as an historian and archzologist rests mainly 
on his treatise—one of his best works—De Varietate Fortune, in 
which he indulges at the very beginning in a vision of the past 
and,sadly contrasts the miserable remains of fallen empire with 
the Roman magnificence of a thousand years before. It was in 
the last days of Pope Martin V.—that is, about the year 1430—that 
this discourse was composed. It was then, as Gibbon has de. 
scribed it, that “the learned Poggius and a friend ascended the 
Capitoline Hill, reposed themselves among the ruins of columns 
and temples, and viewed from that commanding spot the wide 
and various prospect of desolation, The place and the object gave 
ample scope for moralizing on the vicissitudes of fortune, which 
spares neither man nor the proudest of his works, which buries 
empires and cities in a common grave; and it was agreed that, in 
proportion to her former greatness, the fall of Rome was the 
more awful and deplorable ” (Decline and Fall, vol. viii. p. 267). 
The Roman Academy, which still exists in usefulness and 
splendor, was subject at its birth to some mishaps which delayed 
its growth and withdrew from it the favor of the reigning pope. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century a learned professor in 


the Roman university, Pomponius Letus, a bastard of the ducal 
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house of San Severino at Naples, gathered around him a number 
of young men, admirers, like himself, of the ancients and collectors 
of their remains. With these he formed an historical association 
called the Roman Academy, which met regularly in his dwelling 
on the Quirinal. The Academy was soon accused of being a 
centre of licentiousness, treason, and impiety, and when the rumors 
culminated in a specific charge of conspiring to dethrone the 
pope and restore the pagan religion strong measures were taken 
against it. During the carnival of 1468 twenty academicians 
were arrested and imprisoned in Castle San Angelo, the rest sav- 
ing themselves by a precipitate and (as some argued) a guilty 


flight. Leto, however, who was then absent from the city, volun- . 


tarily returned to Rome and stood his trial. He and his com- 
panions were finally set free and the graver charges against them 
were declared not proven; but it can hardly be said that they 
received an absolute and honorable acquittal. This episode is 
sometimes yet spoken of among the erudite as a brutal example 
of antagonism between the papacy, upholding ignorance and 
barbarism, and the Renaissance, the representative of learning 
and civilization, the very title of one of Hallam’s chapters, 
“Paul II. persecutes the: Learned” (ZLz#: Hist., vol. i. p. 165), 
showing the hold such an unjust opinion has still upon men 
otherwise worthy of respect. Hallam has the boldness to say 
of the Roman Academy: “ Paul II, thought fit to arrest all this 
society on charges of conspiracy against his life, for which there 
was certainly no foundation, and of setting up pagan supersti- 
tions against Christianity, of which, in this instance, there seems 
to have been no proof.” As regards the charge of treason the 
reader is referred to the great work of Tiraboschi, where it is 
amply discussed ; but concerning the other and more serious 
charge of impiety, in which even the infidel Gibbon must have 
believed when he wrote, while treating of the use and abuse of 
ancient learning, that “some pagan votaries professed a secret 
devotion to the gods of Homer and Plato,” and referred in a note 
to this very Academy, additional testimony was brought to light 
a few years ago quite unexpectedly from the gloom of the Ro- 
man catacombs. The excavations among these underground and 
early Christian cemeteries, carried on so successfully by the cele- 
brated archzologist De Rossi under the patronage of the late 
Pope Pius IX., led to the reopening, and as it were the redis- 
covery, of some parts which had been visited in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries by a few, but the precise location of and en- 
trances to which had since been choked up and concealed by the 
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débris of the Roman Campagna and forgotten even by the pea- 
sants. 










































“The names of Pomponio Leto and other /#terat7, his associates in the 
famous Roman Academy, may still be read in several places of various 
catacombs, written there by themselves, with the addition of their title as 
Unanimes antiguitatis Amatores or Perscrutatores.... Platina also says 
that the motive which induced his friends and himself to visit these sub- 
terranean places was a religious one; but it is unfortunate that the in- 
scriptions which they left behind them do not confirm this statement. 
On the contrary, when taken in conjunction with what is. known of the 
history of the writers, they suggest or strengthen suspicions of another 
kind. Those who are familiar with the literary history of that time will 
remember how the Roman Academy fell into disgrace with the Sovereign 
Pontiff Paul II. on suspicion both of being affected with heresy and of con- 
spiring against the government. One of the grounds for the first of these 
charges was their pedantic conceit of taking old pagan classical names in 
place of their Christian ones ; but it has always been a matter of controversy 
how far the charge of conspiracy was really supported by evidence, and 
Tiraboschi hardly mentions any appreciable ground for it at all. We are 
not here concerned with the religious or political integrity of the Academy ; 
yet, in elucidation of an obscure point in history, it is worth while to men- 
tion that the name of Pomponio Leto is found’in these newly-discovered 
memorials of him, with the title of Pontifex Maximus, and even Pont. 
Max. regnans,; that another member, calling himself by the name of 
Pantagathus, is described as. Sacerdos Achademie Rom. ; a third is £milius 
vatum princeps, and to some of the names other titles are added which 
show the dissolute habits of the Academicians, and that they were not 
ashamed to perpetuate their own memories, as lovers not only of pagan 
names, but of pagan morals.. Another circumstance, too, ought not to be 
overlooked—viz., that whereas the names of the friars and others who 
‘came td visit this holy place’ are found in the chambers and galleries 
nearest to the staircase, these ‘lovers and investigators of antiquity’ 
uniformly left records of their visits in the most distant and inaccessible 
parts of the cemetery. But whatever may have been the moral and 
teligious character of this association, it must at least always remain a 
matter of profound regret and surprise that men whose lives were devoted 
to the revival of learning, and of whose chief it is particularly recorded 
that he applied himself to the elucidation of Roman antiquities ‘which were 
then being disinterred’ should have been familiar with these earliest 
monuments of the heroic age of Christianity, and yet never have felt 
sufficient interest to excite them to investigate their history or to publish . 
anything at all about them. Whatever they may really have believed, we 
cannot wonder at the charge brought against them by their contempora- 
ries, and which we find addressed to one of them by a bishop even after 
their acquittal—that they were more pagans than Christians” (Northcote 
and Brownlow, Roma Sotteranea, Hist. p- 28). 





_ The Academy, purged of evil members and corrected in its 
chief, rose up again during the pontificate of Paul’s successor, 
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Sixtus IV. The Emperor Frederick III., visiting Rome, 
granted many privileges to the Academy by a diploma which 
was read amidst great enthusiasm on occasion of the first cele- . 
bration of the foundation of Rome (B.c. 753), which took place 
on the Capitol on April 21, 1483, and ended with an imperial 
banquet. This historic féte—still sometimes called, with a lin- 
gering trace of pagan thought, the birthday of Rome—has con- 
tinued to be kept ever since; and I would refer any one asking 
for the rationale of such a celebration to the eloquent discourse 
entitled Roma Aiterna pronounced on one of these occasions by 
Cardinal Manning, and published in a volume of his Misce/lanies. 

Outside of Italy, and particularly in France and Germany, 
the study of antiquities was eagerly pursued; but the earliest 
society for historical studies and the preservation of ancient 
monuments, founded north of the Alps, was the Society of Anti- 
quaries in England. It was begun in the year 1572 bya few 
eminent scholars, and continues to be one of the very best socie- 
ties of its kind in Europe, for the rank and erudition of its mem- 
bers, for the number and costliness of its publications, and for 
the zeal with which it has suggested and furthered the study of 
native history and the preservation of antiquities in all coun- 
tries throughout the world to which the power of Great Britain 
has extended. In France the oldest society for the study of his- 
tory and antiquities is the Académie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, established in 1663 in the reign of Louis XIV. 
In 1701 this Academy was placed upon a new and more extended 
foundation and its title changed to Academy of Inscriptions and 
Medals. From this date it published every year a volume of 
memoirs, many of great value, until it was suppressed in the 
year 1793. After the Revolution it was reorganized and now 
forms part of the French Institute. The Royal ‘Academy of 
Spanish History was commenced as a private association at 
Madrid in 1730, but was incorporated by Philip V. in 1738, and 
has published some interesting transactions. An Academy of 
Portuguese History was established at Lisbon in 1720 by King 
John V. Germany, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden have all 
some distinguished academies, which, although later in the field 
of historical and antiquarian research, have done good service 


to archzology. 
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AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSE SKETCHES.* 


PERHAPS none of the social institutions of the United States 
strike an English new-comer so strongly as the system of 
boarding. There is a great difference between it and the old- 
fashioned English lodging, and as great a difference between 
it and the system of French, Swiss, and German fensions, It in- 
volves no loss of caste in the boarding-house keeper, if she 
happen to have once lived in easier circumstances, and it does 
not necessarily argue poverty in the boarder. Boarding, on the 
whole, is more expensive than keeping house, unless perhaps in 
the large cities, and in cases where keeping house involves, in 
the fancy of the person concerned, the renting of a whole house 
in a fashionable, or even respectable, neighborhood. What the 
chief advantage of boarding is, in the eyes of the majority of 
boarders, is the absence of trouble. In reality there is a great 
deal of idle time on the boarder’s hands, unless he or she has a 
profession to attend to or a large family to provide for. Several 
years’ experience of it through necessities much chafed against, - 
and two years’ contrast of it with housekeeping, have made me 
an advocate for home-life of any kind, however humble—a luxury, 
however, studiously made unattainable by circumstances as well 
as prejudices in most of the Atlantic cities. Philadelphia is a 
striking exception. There every one who is not almost a pauper 
Owns, or can own, his own little, cheap, neat, and well-built home, 
rather box-like or toy-like, it is true, but still a work upon which 
he can experiment to his heart’s content and where he can find 
the chief blessing which boarding-house life denies him—freedom. 
In New York the system of fats and apartments recently in- 
troduced has been a change in the right direction, but it is too 
foreign an arrangement to suit the Anglo-Saxon nature per- 
fectly. There are thousands to whom such comparative inde- 
pendence as it affords still wears the disguised look of a better 
kind of model lodging-house or refined tenement-house—words 
associated with anything but a “ nice’’ meaning to New York ears. 
Far preferable to flats—which, by the way, have none of the 
French prettiness at which they aim, though by way of com- 

* This is a posthumous paper by the late Lady Blanche Murphy, which we are enabled to 


publish through the kindness of the lamented writer's sister, Lady Constance Bellingham.— 
Ep. C. W. ; : 
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pensation they possess all the “ modern improvements” which 
somehow are so dismal of appearance and so suggestive of the 
workhouse—are the suburban cottages on both sides of the city, 


on the Hudson banks and the Long Island shore, accessible by ° 


boat and rail in ten, twenty, thirty, fifty minutes, generally rea- 
sonable as regards rent or taxes, and, though far from real coun- 
try abodes, still commanding as fair a portion of country views 
as such situations lead one to expect. Of boarding-houses in 
New York there are as many varieties as there are classes of 
people. Some are hardly distinguishable from hotels in the num. 
ber of their “guests,” the hurry always apparent in their halls, 
the colored waiters running to and fro, the fashion-plate figures 
going in and out. Still, the style of the house generally tells 
you where you are. There is no “ office” and no “clerk.” It 
is mostly a large, dark, wide-staircased house, of a respectable 
age, with three parlors or drawing-rooms em suite, the centre 
one being that peculiarity of New York domestic architecture 
known as a “dark room,” and the third, and smallest, possi- 
bly the sanctum of the mistress of the house. - In this case it is 
generally the only pleasant, habitable room in the dwelling ; has 
muslin curtains and chintz-covered furniture, cosey chairs, em- 
broidered or carved brackets, a few plants, books, photographs, 
and such things. The oppressive parlors—with their wide stretch 
of French Brussels carpet, islanded with hard crimson damask 
chairs, one sofa, and the inevitable marble-topped table, and re- 
flected inthe pier-glass between the front windows, which makes 
an unpleasant confusion of angles with those of a chimney-piece 
mirror, itself reflecting a portrait opposite, in a,massive gold frame 
—and the best bed-rooms above are dreary dens enough, but what 
shall we say of the basement dining-room, where excellent food is 
placed before you, but where the adjuncts of any but animal feed- 
ing are utterly ignored? The depressing feeling excited by these 
basement rooms—an extresol below the level of the street; not 
quite an “area,” but too like it to be pleasant—is such as to coun- 
teract any wholesome effect of the food. It is not every board- 
ing-house which condemns you to the basement for meals; many 
have pleasant dining-rooms on the ground-floor, with “lifts” 
communicating with the kitchen, and windows opening on little 
back-yards where an attempt to combine garden and bleaching- 
ground is the only sore to the eye. There are large, grim 
houses constantly changing hands, and where sales are adver- 
tised every other season; houses in Fifth Avenue that aim at 
looking like the “palaces” of merchant-princes ; houses kept 
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- more modestly on cross-streets by decayed gentlewomen ; houses 
of middle-class reputation and no pretension, where, if you do not 
mind a little “jumble-down”’ in the service, a little scrambling at 
* meals, and a little loudness in conversation, you get a very good, 


plain dinner. 


Then there are showy, “fast” houses, where 


Western politicians and other well-to-do persons of precarious 
social position congregate, chiefly about election times; of these 
the owners are generally widows fully able to “ hold their own”’; 
houses of mercantile reputation where small tradesmen and their 
assistants board in closets scarcely big enough to hold a single 
bed, but dignified with the name of “hall bed-room”; houses 
where workmen and inferior mechanics mingle with commercial. 
travellers who give themselves fine-gentleman airs, and houses 
where all affectation is at last dropped and forms give way to — 


rather uncouth realities. 


The latter are terra incognita to the 


passenger from the last Cunard steamer who has paid an extra 
five pounds for his passage on board one of the boats advertised 
not to carry steerage-passengers; and in a review of American 
boarding-houses these dens would find no place, any more than 
the dismal tenement-houses and rookeries of Oak and Baxter and 
Leonard Streets would be compared to the elegant suites of 


apartments to be had at Stevens’ Building, Broadway. 


Imagine 


a comparison between chambers in the Albany and a hired room 
in Whitechapel; yet the difference between the two is less than, 
that between the “ down-town” abodes and the houses I have 


named above. 


They are very curious, uninviting holes; a 


“liquor-saloon” at the corner, and a filthy basement dining- 
room, so dark that the gas has to be turned on an hour earlier 
than elsewhere; irregular bed-rooms, none larger than ten feet 
square, without closets or shelves, wardrobes, or even hooks; a 
washstand, two chairs, and a tiny, fly-specked glass is all the fur- 
niture besides the bed. The mistress seems unconscious that 
better accommodation exists, and serenely asks six dollars a week 
for this “bunk”; yes, you may have something at five dollars, 
but not so good as this—a three-cornered room: it is all she has ; 


she does not even add that she is sorry. 


If -you discover the bed 


to have been preoccupied by uninvited and ‘most unpleasant 
neighbors, which is almost invariably the case, she will first deny 
it, then sulkily come and look, exclaim in astonishment at the 
occurrence, and take the mattress down to the yard for a quarter 
of an hour, after which she expects “you will have no more 


trouble.” 


The parlor—for even here there is such a room, 
though it is more a private smoking-room than anything else— 
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boasts a horse-hair sofa and a vase of dirty artificial flowers; the 
wall-paper is patched and damp; the window looks on an inner 
courtyard full of refuse, which, however, you can scarcely see 
through the dusty panes; the dining-room has more attractions, 
were it not for the sight of the servant—a slatternly, bold girl, 
barefooted, and with long, uncombed, dusty hair hanging down 
her back. The tables are long and narrow, the centre laden 
with alternate cruet-stands, plates of plain cake or fancy bread, 
and open dishes full of pickles. The food is generally good, 
abundant, and varied ; indeed, some of the superfine private es- 
tablishments “ up-town” would do well to take a lesson in that 
respect from this unsavory kitchen. There are more men than 
women, and more table-boarders than inmates of the house. 


_A great proportion of them are drivers of carts, express- 


wagons, etc., and they swear about as heartily as they eat. 
This is rather habitual than significative of any particular emo- 
tion or excitement, and the forms of oath are as monotonous as 
they are blasphemous. Dinner, like all noonday meals in busi- 
ness places, is a very short ceremony; and this, which to some 
Englishmen is a grievance, is in my opinion an advantage. It 
may be unwholesome and unsocial, but, having experienced the 
reverse in other boarding-houses, I can safely say that there is 
nothing more irritating than the loss of time, compensated by no 
antellectual gain, consequent on an attempt to follow the customs 
of society as regards “courses.” The peculiarly American plan 
of setting all the dishes on at onte (pursued in hotels and other 
public places that do not care to play at privacy) is a very ex- 
peditious and convenient one, but there are Englishmen so far 
slaves to prejudice that they object to running down to meals at 
their boarding-house, eating quickly and silently through fifteen 
minutes, and rising, irrespective of their neighbors, when they 
have done. Wherever I have listened to an attempt at conver- 
sation in a private house where “a few boarders” were taken, it 
was almost invariably a failure. 

The Fifth Avenue boarding- houses and kindred establish 
ments in ultra-fashionable neighborhoods are often filled with 
business men in good situations and of good social standing. 
Widows with marriageable daughters or small grandchildren 
also affect them, and maiden ladies of almost any kind of 
“means.” Fashionable women deficient in the home instincts 
are a great staple, and spend their leisure time in visiting their 
fellow-boarders in their rooms—a habit tending to gossip, mis- 
understandings, and quarrels. Women whom circumstances 
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have forced for a time into such a current will generally bewail 
the discomfort of “living in one’s boxes’’ and the moral dis- 
advantage of having nothing to do; but the mass of boarders 
do not dislike this life, and would be quite lost without its petty 
intrigues and excitements. Some of these houses at mid-day 
seem like nunneries, as far as the absence of men is concerned, 
and the consequence is that you often find the women carelessly 
arrayed and generally apathetic; they reserve their finery and 
their sprightliness for the six-o’clock dinner. Another draw- 
back to this style of house is the “ scrappy ” nature of the lunch- 
eon, as it is in every house where the male boarders only eat two 
substantial meals at home—the heavy seven-o’clock breakfast of 
beefsteak, buckwheat-cakes, ham and eggs, coffee and hominy, 
and the regular six-o’clock dinner. So far we have only seen 
a glimpse of the decorous, if gossiping, households kept by for-. 
lorn ladies who have seen better days, or by active middle-class 
women better adapted for the ré/e ; for the former hostess can 
never forget her antecedents, and treats her boarders too much 
as guests. Indeed, though to keep boarders is as infallible and 
almost as unique a resource to the American lady in reduced 
circumstances as to go out as a governess is to her English sis- 
ter, it is on the whole rather a deplorable affair. Sometimes the 
poor gentlewoman is too sensitive, and you feel complaint to be 
impossible ; on the other hand, the coarse natures she encounters 
wound her on every side, the servants snub her, and the trades- 
men are often uncivil. Sometimes she has an aged mother to 
support; and the old lady cannot give up her traditions of ancient 
courtiiness, and endeavors to entertain the inmates, or advises 
the much-badgered daughter to get such and such delicacies, all 
the nicest, earliest, unseasonable, extravagant things, which most 
of the boarders appreciate about as much as Chinese dainties or 
the “ refection” which a Spanish nun prettily offers to a burly 
Anglo-Saxon pedestrian who has lost his way after a twenty- 
mile walk. Altogether, bustling, hard, practical women are 
much less embarrassing and more efficient landladies than gentle- 
women, although, of course, there are exceptions to this as to 
every other rule. 

The type of houses kept by more questionable females is a 
curiousone. Wives of fraudulent bankrupts, or easy-conscienced 
widows of free manners with a fast daughter or niece, or, again, 
mothers of gambling, spendthrift sons of doubtful social station, 
are common specimens of the mistress of such establishments. 
The boarders are mostly transient, which, in such houses, pays 
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decidedly best. Races and elections fill the house, and the dif- 
ference between the manners of these men and the carters of 
profane tendency is only that which the wearing of a white 
shirt with diamond studs, and an enormous diamond “ solitaire” 
on the little finger, the broadcloth coat saturated with perfume, 
and the oiled hair, naturally brings about between two men 
essentially of the same stamp. Diamonds, in America, have a 
special significance in costume; in fact, they are a pretty correct 
standard of the social and intellectual status of the individual, 
male or female, who wears them. Boarding-house and _ hotel 
dinners, street-cars, certain kind of shops, and all kinds of “ bars” 
are the places and circumstances that seem to suit them best. 
On the occasion of the last * presidential election, when party spirit 
ran so high in New York that rioting was expected, a Western 
senator and a business man of the Jay Gould sort did not scruple 
to come to blows over a political discussion in which material 
stakes had likewise a share. The “ladies” had left the din- 
ing-room and were sitting above in the parlor; the noise and 
scuffing betrayed what was going on, which, from previous 
“high words” uttered during the meal, had not seemed unlikely ; 
but no attempt was made to interfere and the quarrel settled 
itself, while the recollection of it, and the description given by ° 
eye-witnesses to the mistress, only proved good material for that 
sprightly matron to turn into a piguant anecdote. 

Boarding in the country has its peculiarities, too, and of this the 
English traveller naturally sees even less than of the system as it 
works in New York, Philadelphia, or Washington. I remember one 
house in Stamford, Connecticut, which will serve as a type of a 
well-kept domestic establishment. It stood fronting an irregular 
“square,” or green, and was, though architecturally defective, a 
picturesque and attractive house. The centre with its porch of 
Ionian columns, its wide hall running through the breadth of the 
house, and its easy staircase, so different from the ladder-like 
ascents of modern cottages, showed its pre-Revolutionary age ; 
indeed, it was close upon a hundred years old—a fact of which 
the rats were also witnesses, It had belonged to various fami- 
lies since its building, when its gardens stretched,down to the 
Sound, and its drawing-rooms were bright with British uniforms 
and the hoops of Tory dames, and it was still the property of an 
old family, now much reduced in means, who lived in a “ box” 
by the water-side and iet the old mansion for its present pur- 
pose, The mistress was brisk, hard, obliging, and a capital mana- 


* That of 1880,—Ep, C, W. 
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ger; the master, who had once “run” a hotel and failed, was a 
convenient cipher, whose authority was only alluded to when his 
wife had any disagreeable communication to make to an impecu- 
nious boarder; there were two maids and a negro cook, and 
about a dozen resident boarders, as it was winter and the house 
had been open only a few months. There was plenty of individ- 
uality among the dozen; for instance, a prim and inquisitive 
female of the comfortable middle class, angular in face and figure, 
who fished for her neighbor’s name for a fortnight in the most 
persevering and open manner, and whose conversation mostly 
turned on the new Congregational or “ orthodox” ministers 
who Sunday after Sunday underwent trial at the meeting-house. 
I had read about such persons, but this was my first live speci- 
men, and, to all appearances, a perfect one. Opposite her sat at 
dinner—the only time the boarders met—a small; gentle, lady- 
like woman with eyes so weak as to be nearly blind: one of those 
frail creatures whom you always long to protect, while you 
admire their almost invariable fortitude; for on such women the 
mark of self-support is plain. They battle with penury and lone- 
liness till they die of the struggle, and prosperous people look on 
approvingly and wonder how Miss So-and-so does manage so 
vsatisfactorily, to all appearances. This lady had a small school 
of a dozen pupils which she kept in a little room in the wing 
adjoining the dining-room, and that was her only means of sup- 
port besides the care of a little boy of three years old, whom she 
tended as only a certain kind of “old maid” can tend children. 
His parents were alive, and what the circumstances were which 
made them entrust him to one who was not even a distant rela- 
tion I never knew. Whenever her eyesight should fail entirely 
this poor lady would lose her school and her support together ; 
yet she was always cheerful, gentle, and obliging. At the other 
end of this table sat a family of successful and rather vulgar 
people, father and mother and a grown-up son and daughter. 
The women were always over-dressed, and the men never 
opened their lips without joking. Between the two ends the 
space was devoted to.transient boarders, of whom a mild variety 
succeeded each other by driblets at this deadseason of the year. 
Every Saturday came from New York a bass-singer engaged for 
the Episcopal church choir—a professional man, but remarkably 
quiet, with whom the Congregational spinster kept up a deco- 
rous conversation which you could not call a flirtation, yet was 
evidently more of a pleasure to her than a chat with one of her 
Own sex. The ministers “ on trial” occasionally dined here, too, 
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and on one occasion we were treated toa rather hot theological 
argument between one of them and a stray Episcopalian clergy- 
man, who certainly was not the aggressive party in the dispute. 
But the most stirring of our “casuals” was a female book-agent, 
who wore an unmistakable shirt-front, with stand-up collar, and 
a dress made in the upper parts like a coat, while she wore her 
hair cut short and parted at the side. Her manners were.abrupt 
and unpleasant—somewhat imperative, too—and she once startled 
the waiting-maid and broke the dull monotony of the regular 
boarders’ meal by exploding in something not unlike an oath as 
she sharply requested, for the third time, to be given some mus- 
tard. Ata separate table by a window were established a silent 
trio, father, mother, and son, of a different style from the rest, the 
old gentleman a good specimen of the English squire polished 
and Americanized, and his wife of the cheerful type, dashed with 
a taste of stiffness which wears off as acquaintance goes.on, and 
which distinguishes many American gentlewomen. There was 
only one flaw in the cuzs¢ne, and that was the white bread, which 
was home-made and heavy; the brown (called “ Graham ” and 
made of wheat flour) was good, and everything else, quantity, 
quality, and variety, unexceptionable, but this deficiency was 
keenly felt by: people in whose homes, as a rule, the perfection 
of baking is a sine gua non. So the son sometimes smuggled 
in a loaf from the baker’s, and his blushing, and dexterous 
seizure of the minute the maid was out of the room, and the des- 
perate rush across the dining-room to his place with his back to 
the kitchen-door, was a source of interest and amusement look- 
ed forward to by the rest, who were less daring in slighting 
the home cuisine. Besides these there was a recently-married 
couple, silent and not unpleasing, who left soon after I entered 
the ‘‘family,” as the household is technically called, and a few 
single men who kept shops or worked in them, whose appetite 
was enormous and their hurry no less. They were always seat- 
ed. before the bell rang, and gulped down their food in ten min- 
utes, giving each other enigmatical scraps of business informa- 
tion between the mouthfuls. One was old, wiry, and white- 
haired, and kept a tobacco-stall of tiny dimensions—a thorough 
specimen of the New England “ merchant,” as it is still the fash- 
ion to call retail shop-keepers; another, of rougher mould and 
larger build, evidently had not remotely foreign blood in his 
veins. The presence of the old couple with the grown-up son 
was accounted for by the reason I have alluded to—the difficul- 
ties and trouble attending housekeeping with bad or untrained 
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servants. The old gentleman, however, never ceased to com- 
plain of the substitute ; he evidently could not reconcile himself 
to having his food pitched upon the table before him in portions, 
however abundant, and all amenities banished from the cere- 
mony of dinner, while it wag also a source of discontent that he 
could never comfortably entertain a friend. But his wife had 
been driven to bay by domestic imbroglios and really needed a 
little recruiting, which only boarding-house life seemed to pro- 
mise at the moment. This couple had charming rooms, some of 
the old sa/ons of the Tory mansion, and had overlaid the contents 
of them with so many belongings of their own—mementos of 
European travel, pretty womanish knickknacks, photographs, 
ornamental stands, bronzes, etc.—that the place looked like a 
ghost of home. Stamford is one of the pleasantest little towns 
possible to a lover of society and a searcher of antiquities com- 
bined. It is nearly pure New England, with a slight cross of 
New York, from which centre it is only an hour and a half by 
rail. Its two nice streets are shaded by beautiful trees and lined 
with detached houses standing back in their gardens, with an air 
of solid, old-fashioned, undisturbed gentility, very few of them 
new or showy, and all embodying the type described by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Mrs. Whitney. The newer portion of the 
town has excellent shops and showy houses, some of stone—a 
rarity here as elsewhere, North or East—and some belonging to 
new millionaires whose offices are in New York. There is the 
average population of unpleasant and forward individuals of the 
semi-political class, and the pushing population of the “stores,” 
and the pompous and small element of the “ military ” school— 
whose pretensions to that title rest on the uniform and the af- 
fectation of soldierly phraseology for common actions or divi- 
sions of time—and the quiet, scholarly society that gathers in the 
houses I have mentioned. Relics of old colonial days—family 
plate with crests on it, tea-sets dating from the days when tea 
was “ unpatriotic” and Tories were known by their ostentatious 
indulgence in it, old books brought over from England, portraits 
of soldiers distinguished -on both sides of the struggle of the 
Revolution—such are the treasures of these pleasant households. 
Even the young girls of such families are not so giddy as their 
city-bred sisters ; there is an air of repose and age, of remoteness 
from vulgar “jars,” of indifference to public and current affairs, 
that impresses the mind both sleepily and pleasantly in these old 
houses or representatives of old houses. Only the loftiest parts 
of current progress find entrance here; in knowledge and appre- 
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_ Ciation of books, science, discoveries, the inmates are beyond 
most of their class out of New England, but of the scandal of 
clubs, the gossip of politics, the wrangle of even local affairs, 
they are ignorant. I fancy every one in town knew of a robbery 
in a grocery by night, and of the summary and rather murder- 
ous means taken to discover and track the burglars, who had 
carried off and hidden barrels of flour and sugar in a lonely 
wood well drifted with snow, before these secluded and happy 
inhabitants had any idea of the disturbance. Though my stay 
in Stamford was short and purely the result of an accident, I 
found I was almost sorry to leave the old-fashioned house and 
capital fare, the formal garden an acre in extent, with straight 
walks and box hedges cut down to six or eight inch borders, and 
the old green-house, where a gardener who had served “the 
family” in their days of prosperity now made a tolerable trade 
of his own as a florist. * 





THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
‘« And Jesus advanced in wisdom and grace and virtue with God and men.”—ST. LUKE. 


O GOLDEN Youth, life’s fragrance yet 
Is flower-like bound about Thy brow; 
Its buds against Thy cheeks are set ; 
Within Thy lips its honey now 


Lieth, wherein the bitter gall 

With drippings from the thorns shall be, 
When wearily the shade shall fall 

Of thy dark Passion over Thee. 


Still in Thee lies Thy blood unshed 
Like virgin wine within an urn; 

Its splendors in Thy lips are red ; 
Its savors round Thy tresses burn, 


Fair Son of God! sweet Youth divine! 

From all men’s hearts love’s vine hath grown 
Its tendrils round that heart of Thine, 

With leaves and blossoms overblown. 


* To be concluded next month, 
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A REVELATION OF THE CENSUS. 


I, 


LONGMAN said—and that famous publisher ought to have 
known—that “it was the title that sold a book.” I was 
reminded of this saying when I chanced to glance at a book, 
with the unwinning and uncanny title of Figures of Hell, that 
somehow had Strayed into my library—often seen there, but 
never opened once because of its title. For the first time I 
recognized in the name of the author one of the most celebrated 
women of this country, and, wondering what she had to say about 
intemperance, I read a few pages and then—I read the book to 
the end. 

Since Helper’s /mpending Crisis no unprofessional writer has 
shown a greater power of massing facts and hurling them with 
Grant-like force on the enemy than Mrs, Elizabeth Thompson. 
They first repel, then attract, then astound the reader; for, the 
first repugnance to statistics overcome, the story they tell amazes 
by its revelations and arouses the moral sense to aggressiveness 
by its lessons. 

Without quoting more than one figure in a hundred, and 
arranging them in anew order for a swift review—referring to 
the book itself for the amplest statistical proofs—let me present 
some of the startling facts that this writer has marshalled. in 
war-like, stern array. 

Il. 


The year selected ended June 30, 1881—the last year of au- 
thenticated Federal returns available at the time the book was 
written. The totals would be at least ten per cent. higher for 
the year that ends in June, 1885.* 


THE QUESTION OF QUANTITY. 


In 1881 these facts were undisputable : 
Gallons, 
We imported of different liquors ‘i : 7,556,603 


We manufactured of distilled spirits SA ao ait wack a ait 69,127,206 
We manufactured of fermented liquors . . . « « 443,641,868 


Making in all soho edd? vawe werent ot .cialey of 7.77 eee 


gallons of intoxicating liquors that were imported, manufactured, 


#* See note on next page. 
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and sold in the United States ina single year! In round num- 
bers—as we were then fifty millions—we consumed ten gallons 
and two-fifths of a gallon for every man, woman, and child ; or, 
reckoning families as groups of five, one gallon each and every 
week for each and every family, making three drinks a day for 
each and every family. This estimate leaves out of account 
all secretly-made or “moonlight” whiskeys and other liquors. 
Every day we drink 1,425,550 gallons—28,511,000 glasses ; or 
every second we drink 330 glasses, never stopping a single 
second, night nor day, from the new year’s birth to the old 
year’s death. So much for quantity ; now for thé cash cost of it. 


III. 
Our imported liquors retailed for “ 3 : ‘ A : $67,274,032 
Our home-made spirits retailed for . : . SiAlied wees 207,381,618 
Our home-made fermented liquors retailed for . : - 443,641,868 
Showing that we paid in one year for intoxicating liquors the 
vast sum of : : ‘ . i ‘ ; . -$718,297,518 


Striking off, to make round numbers, the eighteen odd mil- 
lions, and estimating the population at fifty millions, these figures 
show that we spend for drink no less than $14 for each and every 
person in the United States, $70 for each and -every family, 
$1,967,938 daily, and every second—“ every time the clock 
ticks,” as Mrs. Thompson puts it—$22 76!* 

These figures, striking as they are, do not tell the whole 
story: they show the money-cost only of the liquor-traffic to the 
people. There are other and almost as serious consequential 
damages to be estimated in considering the gross expenses of the 
drinking habit. 

IV. 


There is an army of no less than 909,980 persons—adult males 
for the greater part—employed in the manufacture and sale of 
liquors in the United States. This is one to every sixty of the 
entire population—one adult person to every group of twelve 
families. These men (and necessarily they are mostly able-bodied 


* The report of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows a continual in- 
crease of these figures. For examplé, according to the latest, that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1884, the total revenue from distilled spirits amounted to $76,905,385 26, an increase 
over 1883 of $2,536,610 06. From fermented liquors the receipts for 1884 were $18,084,954 11, 
an increase over 1883 of $1,184,338 30. The total production of distilled spirits the last fiscal 
year was 75,435,739 gallons, an increase over the-production of 1883 of 1,422,431 gallons. The 
total production of fermented liquors for the fiscal year 1884 was 18,998,619 barrels, an increase 
over 1883 of 1,240,727 barrels. The number of distilleries operated during 1884 was 4,738 ; the 


number of brewers, 2,240, 
» 
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men) are taken from productive—that is to say, wealth-produc- 
ing—employments ; they are a tax on the workers, adding no one ‘ 
element of prosperity to the common wealth of the nation. At 
the low wage which all of them could earn they would receive 
every year of 300 days (thus allowing a large percentage for 
holidays and sick-days) the great sum of $272,994,000. Who can 
estimate the annual loss of permanent wealth that this aggregate 
of wages implies and suggests? 


Vv. 


Supposing that every man employed in making and dis- 
tributing intoxicating liquors should remain a good citizen, as 
many of them are apart from their traffic, yet we cannot re- 
gard their withdrawal from the normal and wealth-producing 
industries as the most serious consequential damage done to the 
nation by the drinking habit. There remain the more direct 
damages of crime and its cost, which include the grievous 
burden of the expensive mnenenney demanded for its repression 
and punishment. 

The Federal statistics ‘ie that there are in the United States 
“600,000 persons daily incapacitated for labor by reason of liquor.” 
This number includes the drunkards, the criminals, the insane, 
atid the paupers who have been dragged down into the ranks of 
these classes by the direct and recognized influence of using in- 
toxicating drinks. 

At one dollar a day, in a year of 300 days, this army of 600,- 
000 persons placed hors du travail by the drinking habit could 
have earned $180,000,000, which, added to the other totals of 
money-cost and the loss of services of the army of makers and 
sellers —estimating these services on the wage-basis only— 
amount to the stupendous aggregate of $1,171,291,518 per ar- 
num ! 

VI. 


“This vast sum,” writes Mrs. Thompson, “is $23 per capita 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. It is nearly 
equal to our entire gold, silver, and paper circulation combined. 
It would build and equip 30,000 miles of railroad—nearly one- 
third as many as are now in operation ; pay the cost of the public- 
schools for fifteen years; erect and maintain. twelve thousand 
colleges; send out and support 1,200,000 missionaries ; pay the 


entire national debt in two years; pay the entire debt of the 


country, national, State, and municipal, in less than four years; 
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construct 600 first-class ocean-steamers ; erect and maintain 3,750 
. hospitals; libraries, or homes for the aged; provide one-third of 
the people in the United States with homesteads of 160 acres 
each ; run the Post-Office Departiment for 34 years; support the 
navy for 75 years; pay our foreign consular service for 1,725 
years; purchase, at seven dollars a barrel, 167,327,359 barrels 
of flour, and pay the salary of the President of the United States 
for 23,425 years!” 


VII. 


More than two-fifths of the arrests in New York City are of 
persons “intoxicated” or persons “drunk and disorderly.” Unit- 
ing the figures of these two legally-separated offences—yet coming 
from the same source—the total number of arrests of liquor crimi- 
nals was 28,669. (The total number of arrests for a// offences 
was 69,632.) Who pays the expense of supporting two-fifths of 
the police force thus employed, and for two-fifths of the prison 
accommodations thus rendered necessary, and for two-fifths of the 
costly machinery of justice, otherwise unneeded, that the liquor- 
traffic forces us to maintain? The liquor manufacturers or im- 


porters, or wholesale dealers or retailers? No; the laboring 
* classes and the law-abiding directors of industry. 


VIII. 


The maudlin or noisy drunkards were not the only persons 
in New York who were thus lodged in public institutions at the 
public expense because of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. No 
less than 120,683 “indigent persons” were forced to ask for lodg- 
ings at the station-house. That is to say, a number, during the 
year, that represents one-twelfth of the entire population! 
About 58,000 were men, over 62,000 were women! Lighty-five per 
cent. of them admitted that their poverty had come from drink. 
Who paid for the lodgings of these victims of drink? You and I, 
reader, and the rest of the workers of New York. And how 
much? The cost of keeping up the police is $3,280,053. Two- 
fifths of it must be charged directly to the liquor-traffic. 

“ The cost of the various courts,” also writes Mrs. Thompson, 
‘made necessary by reason of the traffic in liquors in New York 
City alone, reached the sum of two million dollars!” 

The cost of maintaining the Department of Public Charities 
and Correction is $1,262,616. ‘“ Over go per cent. of it was made 
necessary by reason of the traffic in liquors.” 
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IX. 


These figures do not tell the whole truth of the cost of the 
liquor-traffic, but such portion of the truth only as is forced on 
official recognition. Not every person “ intoxicated ” or “ drunk 
and disorderly ” is arrested ; not every person made homeless by 
intoxicating liquors seeks a lodging in station-houses. Nor, in 
these estimates, is any account taken of the loss to society of the 
productive services of the men and women thus lodged or im- 
prisoned. For tens of thousands of drunkards who do not seek 
the retirement that a prison grants are supported in a demoraliz- 
ing idleness by honest workers who are thus robbed of the fruits 
of their weary toil. 


X. 


Did you ever try to guess how many liquor-stores there are 
in New York City? If they were built side by side in one street, 
and on doth sides of it, that double-lined, death-dealing street would 
stretch all the way from Kingsbridge to the Battery! There 
are fewer liquor-shops in the Sixth Avenue than in any other 
business avenue in New York; and yet in five consecutive blocks, 
in the most respectable part of it, you can count twenty-nine 
different places where intoxicating drinks are publicly sold! 
There are over 8,000 of them in New York City. 

The statistics-of character of the keepers of these shops are al- 
most as startling as the other “ figures of hell” that we have quot- 
ed. Noonecan get a license to sell liquor unless he can “ certify” 
that he has a “good moral character.” If you try to find out 
what the word “sacred” means as applied to the kings of Eng- 
land from a study of their records, you are apt to believe that 
it means a person who wears a crown and has broken all the 
Commandments. A similar deductive study would lead to a 
similar result in investigating the legal meaning of “a good 
moral character” in the certificate of a New York liquor- 
seller. 


There are in New York of liquor-shops . . 8,034 


Of their proprietors who have “served their” time in Stade pri- 
sonsthere are. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 2,004 

Of their proprietors who have been confined in county prisons 
there are m j . ; ‘ 2 : ‘ 4 2,665 

Of their proprietors who have been confined in céty prisons 
thereare . . ee es ° ‘ : : ° 1,769 


Leavingonly . . . - + 1,596 
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licensed dealers in intoxicating liquors who have never been in 
jail! Yet they have each and all, these 8,034, certificates of 
“good moral character”! ‘“ They are all honorable men!” 


XI. 

Judge Noah Davis, who for a full quarter of a century sat on 
the bench of New York, declares as the result of his judicial ex- 
perience that he had “ found ¢hree.fifths of all cases of violence to 
be directly traceable to strong drink.” 

Ninety-three per cent. of the persons confined in the House of 
Industry were sent there for liquor-crimes. 

In the New York hospitals for the insane, out of 286 patients 
139 were habitual drunkards, 95 moderate drinkers, and only 
three were total abstainers. 

It is sometimes argued that we should leave the liquor-traffic 
~ alone ; that eduéation will cure all the evils that may come from’ 
its unlicensed sale. But the statistics of education and crime do 
not warrant this hope or belief; for,as Mrs. Thompson has shown, 
“within the last 25 years our teachers have increased from 25 to 
30 per cent., and pupils attending school more than 50 per cent., 
yet crime has increased 60 per cent., about keeping pace with the 
increase of the traffic in liquors.” That’s what the French calla 
reply “sans réplique.” 


XII. 


A wider range gives the same or similar results. Federal 
statistics show that 20 per cent. of the insane in all the insane 
asylums of the United States went mad as the direct result of the 
use of intoxicating drinks, and that 35 per cent. of the remaining 
number were made insane indirectly by the use of liquors. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane tabulated its re- 
cords for 28 years. With what result? It was shown that 
13; of the inmates had been made insane directly from the use 
of intoxicating drinks. Judge Allison estimates that four-fifths 
of the crimes committed in the United States are directly attri- 
butable “ to the influence of rum. There is not one case in twen- 
ty,” he says, “ where a man is tried for his life, in which rum is 
not the direct or indirect cause of the murder.” 


“XIII. 


Foreign countries tell the same story. Two insane asylums in 
Liverpool, report—the first, that.out of 83 cases admitted 50 
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were made insane by liquor; the second, that out of 495 patients 
“257 were known to have been made insane by drinking.” In 
the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum exactly one-half were made in- 
sane by drinking. The tabulated reports of all the asylums of 
England and Scotland showed that “more than 20 per cent. of 
the patients were made insane by intemperance.” 

Dublin found that 115 out of the 286 patients in her lunatic asy- 
lum were made insane by the use of liquor. 

St. Petersburg, where brandy is the popular liquor, gives a 

terrible report. There is one brandy-shop in the Russian capi- 
tal for every 293 persons. During five years the five chief hospi- 
tals in that city treated no less than 3,241 cases of delirium tre- 
mens ! 
_ Canada repeats the mournful story. ‘“ Out of 28,289 commit- 
ments to the jails for the three previous years,” says an official 
report, “ 21,236 were committed either for drunkenness or for 
crimes perpetrated under the influence of drink.” 

I objected to the title before I read Mrs. Thompson’s little 
book from which I have selected my statistics, but a study of 
it shows that she was not far astray in naming it as she did. 





JEANNE D’ARC. 


FULL many a time in earth’s eventful day 

A virgin’s strength hath made the people free, 
A virgin’s hand the tyrant dared to slay, 

A virgin’s soul hath bowed to fate’s decree. 
Saved by a virgin! runs the Jewish tale ; 

Homeric echoes chant the monody ; 

The Roman sibyl’s wild, prophetic wail 

Sang of The Virgin that was yet to be. 

So in that sunny land beyond the sea, 
When savage warfare bade the folk despair, 
A maiden, dauntless as her fame is fair— 

A virgin clad in heaven’s panoply— 

Drove the oppressor to the further shore 
And freed th’ ungrateful people evermore. 
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THE FUTURE OF FRENCH CANADA. 


“WE are Englishmen speaking the French language,” said 
the late Sir George Cartier, the colleague and close personal 
friend of Sir John A. Macdonald. Sir George used this epi- 
grammatic sentence in a post-prandial speech he delivered in 
London in 1870, in which he pretended to speak for himself and 
his compatriots, the French-Canadians. It appeared afterwards 
he had made a mistake—a mistake all the more surprising ina 
statesman who from his position should have been well acquaint- 
ed with the feelings and aspirations of his countrymen from 
Sarnia to Gaspé. Sir George was engaged in the Papineau re- 
bellion of 1837. He was then a young man strongly imbued with 
patriotism. When the French-Canadians obtained the rights 
for which the insurgents of 1837 had fought, Sir George grew 
more than loyal to England and the British connection. He 
grew enthusiastic and struck at the independence or the annexa- 
tion idea wherever either showed its head. It is easy to realize, | 
therefore, how, heated with champagne and breathing in an at- 
mosphere pervaded with loyalty and imperialism, he was led to 
make a statement which was imprudent as it was inaccurate. 
Before this he was the undisputed leader of the French-Canadian 
element in Canada; three years later he was unmercifully beaten 
at the polls for Montreal East by an obscure young lawyer of 
the name of Jetté. The crushing defeat was the French-Cana- 
dian way of punishing Sir George for his ultra-loyal speech 
and the misrepresentation it embodied. Not that French-Cana- 
dians are not well affected to the empire as things go; only it 
must be understood they are well affected as French-Canadians. 
They look upon England as a country which has dealt justly by 
them and fulfilled its treaty obligations to a very great extent, as 
much, however, because of their contiguity to the United States 
and fear of France as because of any distressing eagerness Eng- 
land has for carrying out the spirit of treaties generally. What 
they are really loyal to is Canada. They call themselves Cana- © 
dians, and they call the English-speaking folk “ old-country peo- 
ple,” though they may be, as some of them have been, settled 
in the country for generations. Strangely enough, the British 
accept the title with pleasure, and it is not uncommon to hear 
an English-speaking member complain in the federal Parliament 
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at Ottawa of the preference shown “Canadians” over “old- 
country people” in the matter of appointments. The distinction 
between the two elements composing Canada’s population is thus 
recognized, and is as broad asa difference in race, religion, and 
language can make it. ° 

The question which, owing to recent events and the growth 
of certain circumstances, must soon be considered is, How long 
can such a state of things continue before a collision shall take - 
place or a political separation? No intelligent person who has 
given the subject any thought commensurate with its importance 
can imagine for a moment that two races, so equal in pride and 
worth, who do not intermarry can go on ever without a rupture. 
Hopes were at one period entertained by British statesmen that 
if what they were pleased to think the aggressive and superior 
Anglo-Saxon did not in time absorb or annihilate the French 
settlers of Canada—until lately not considered formidable in their 
numbers—the climate would do the work almost as effectively. 
For how, they asked, could a race of men from sunny France 
prosper and multiply in a region remarkable for its long and 
severe winter? Vain hopes! The French of Canada have, ina 
century and a quarter, increased from 60,000 to 2,000,000 without 
aid from emigration; they are still increasing, and, if they con 
tinue to increase in a like ratio, will in the year 1899 have reached 
the figure of 5,000,000. It is a fact no longer questioned that 
the French are driving the British from Canada and extending 
themselves south and east. They were invading the Northwest 
when the Canada Pacific Railroad project was launched all too 
suddenly to allow of them to seize a firm hold of the soil. It is this 
project, in fact, which alarmed the French half-breeds and caused 
two insurrections. Every screech of the railroad-engine sent 
terror to their souls. The company’s cars brought settlers in 
thousands to the country they had looked upon as their own. 
They read their doom in every pamphlet scattered broadcast by 
the company’s agents praising the very lands upon which they 
were settled, with a view to enhancing their value. They saw 
the establishment of Orange lodges with dismay, for they had 
heard of the terrible order and knew the system that fostered 
it never spared half-breeds or native races. The French from 
Quebec ceased coming amongst them and left them to their fate, 
which of course meant annihilation, as the British never absorb. 
Were it not for the railroad the French would have settled and 
occupied the Northwest sosilently as not to create alarm, and a 
future French nation would grow up on this continent bounded 
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on the west by the Rocky Mountains, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the south by Ontario, as a state in the American 
Republic. Singularly enough, it was the strong Canadian ele- 
ment in the Ottawa Parliament enabled Sir John A. Macdonald, 
the astute Conservative leader, to carry out his Pacific Railroad 
policy—a policy that will circumscribe the bounds of the Franco- 
American nation now growing under the eyes of politicians who 
cannot see. 

In order to realize the extraordinary growth of the French 
in Canada it is necessary to go somewhat into figures. When 
Louisburg fell into the hands of the British in 1758 their num- 
bers were but 60,000: they are now little short of a million and a 
half in Canada alone. This great natural increase in population 
in so short a period will cease to excite astonishment when it 
is borne in mind that the average French-Canadian family is 
composed of nine and that families of from twelve to eighteen 
are not uncommon. There has been no French immigration to 
Lower Canada worth speaking of since the conquest by England, 
but there has, on the other hand, been a steady stream of emigra- 
tion to the United States, and such distinguished French-Cana- 
dian advocates of repatriation as Charles Thibault, Senator Tru- 
del, and J. A. Chapleau assert there are in the Eastern States alone 
six hundred thousand French-Canadians or their immediate de- 
scendants. The scarcity of French names may tend to throw 
discredit on this statement, but when we remember how names 
are Anglicized or modified among us every day—French, Irish, 
and German—how Schmidt is changed to Smith, Mahoney and 
Callahan to Mahone and Calhoun, by a slight alteration, while 
Lenoir and Leblanc become Black and White by translation, we 
shall have to treat it with more respect. In several of the 
States are settlements whose residents have French features 
and characteristics tg this day, though all trace of the French 
language is lost. It is, therefore, pretty safe to assume that the 
60,000 Frenchmen of 1758 have left descendants who number 
2,000,000, and that the 1,500,000 of them in Canada, if nothing 
extraordinary happens and if they transmit to their children the 
grand moral qualities and physical characteristics received from 
their ancestors, will in the year of our Lord 2000 have reached 
25,000,000. When in 1758 the French-Canadians numbered 60,000, 
the British colonies which a few years later christened themselves 
the United States had a population of about 2,500,000 Cauca- 
sians,- Now, if this number increased in the same proportion as 
the French, and if there had been no immigration from Europe, 
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our population at the present time would be 85,000,000. If, on 
the other hand, the French-Canadians had been more American 
and therefore more “ progressive,” their population would not 
up to this have reached more than half a million. 

That the French-Canadians are increasing more rapidly in 
proportion than their fellow-subjects of British or Irish descent 
is manifest from the census returns of 1881. They are crowd- 
ing the English-speaking people out in all directions. They are 
spreading themselves through all the Provinces of the Confedera- 
tion, and the result is seen in their parliamentary and municipal 
representation. Thus the corporation of Montreal twenty years 
ago was composed of twenty-seven members, of whom twelve 
were French and fifteen British, while to-day the former have a 
representation of eighteen out of a membership of thirty. They 
return three members to the Ottawa Parliament from the mari- 
time provinces, and expect to return four at the next general 
election, though in 1878 they sent only one. It was Lord 
Sydenham, I think, who, as governor-general of Canada, origi- 
nally, set apart what are known as the Eastern Townships in the 
Province of Quebec to be settled exclusively by British, or those 
of British blood and language. And settled by them they were 
in the counties of Brome, Huntingdon, and Shefford. But they 
have lately been crowded out by the prolific French; they have 
gone either to the United States or Ontario, and the Eastern 
Townships know them no more. The Irish-Catholic element of 
Montreal was enumerated as 35,000 in 1871; in 1881 it had 
dwindled to 27,000, and the British had decreased in a like ratio. 
They are invading and settling the Ontario counties bordering 
on Quebec, such as Essex, Carlton, Renfrew, Prescott, Cornwall, 
and Glengarry. The island of Prince Edward contained about 
two hundred and fifty French at the conquest; they are now 
between eleven and twelve thousand. In Ontario there are at 
this time (April, 1885) 150,000 French; in Nova Scotia, home of 
the Acadians, 45,000; in New Brunswick, 60,000; and in other 
provinces and territories, 25,000—which, added to the 1,200,000 in 
Quebec, make 1,490,000, or a million and a half in round num- 
bers. The fact is, the Dominion of Canada is silently but surely 
undergoing a pracess of Gallicizing which is only now beginning 
to attract attention. The municipalities are changing the names 
of streets and localities from English to French and taking such 
action generally as indicates to the British that they must go. 
The note of alarm at this spread of French power and influ- 

€nce is sounded now and then by such able journals as the To. 
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ronto Globe and Hamilton Times, but what can be done to pre- 
vent it? A law cannot very well be enacted prohibiting the 
French from having large families or increasing those of the 
British. And in the matter of legislation the French can hold 
their own. They have three representatives in the Ottawa 
cabinet of their race and two others under their immediate con- 
trol, and in Parliament they hold the balance of power. While 
the pro-British and ultra-Protestant journals grind their teeth 
at the treaty which allowed the French “their language, their 
religion, and their laws,” the French themselves move serenely 
on in the expectation that in the near future they will form an 
independent nation, as free from the control of the pagans of 
Paris as from the imperialists of London. 

The growing power and importance of the French in Canada 
is the cause of the annexation feeling now taking root in Ontario 
and Nova Scotia. It is felt by all sections of Canadians that the 
connection with England must be severed, but the dread the 
French entertain towards annexation and the English towards 
independence prevents the sundering of the fragile tie. .The 
French feel that annexation would make of their province an- 
other Louisiana, and the British that independence would ‘place 
them at the mercy of the ever-increasing French, strengthened 
perhaps by an immigration from France. The French can afford 
to wait. Their present condition is almost as favorable to their 
development as independence. The enemies ef the French- 
Canadians—and their bitterest enemies are in Ontario—pretend 
to regard them as an illiterate people speaking a barbarous 
patois, living from hand to mouth, led and kept in ignorance by 
their priests. If these things were true of them, and if one who 
admired them could still say they were, after all, the happiest 
people on the earth’s surface, what would it matter- how little 
they knew, what they ate and drank; or how they were led? 
While knowing these things are not true, I believe they are at 
least among the happiest people in the world, as they are un- 
doubtedly the most moral. Except the changes effected by their 
environments and that they are better educated, they are the 
same as were their Norman and Breton ancestors of three cen- 
turies ago—as brave, as réligious, as simple, as industrious, and as 
trusting in God. In such cities as Montreal and Quebec they 
have the vices inherent to cities, but in the rural districts, on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, the Gatineau, St. Maurice, and the 
Richelieu, vice is unknown. As for work, no mortal works lon- 
ger or harder than the French-Canadian. Few of their farms 
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are mortgaged; their diet is frugal but wholesome; and they 
have handsome churches all over the country, which they have 
erected themselves to the glory of God. I boarded with a 
wealthy farmer near St. Mark’s, on the Richelieu River, some 
few years ago, who is a good type of the race. He had nine 
children, mostly grown up, all of whom worked, in one way or 
the other, in the house or around his two-hundred-acre farm. 
They were the most joyous creatures living and the most pious. 
The old Breton songs were sung in that house in season, and the 
Rosary was said by the assembled family, including servants, in 
season. The daughters spoke the pure French they had learned 
in old Villa Marie, Montreal, and played old Norman airs on 
the piano. They all went to Mass in the huge family wagon 
on Sundays and holydays, and all belonged to the Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin. It is possible the young men might have 
spent their time to more advantage attending philosophical 
lectures on evolution, or the young women at sewing-circles 
at which woman’s-rights matters are intelligently discussed ; but 
as they believed in a future life with its rewards and punish- 
ments, their conduct was at least rational and was certainly 
consistent. Men of observation like Joaquin Miller, who have 
taken some trouble to study the French-Canadians, are enchant- 
ed with them and their country. The morals of a people, say 
the scientists, have a good deal to do with their personal appear- 
ance; and if this be so, seeing the young women of Quebec are 
admitted to be the most beautiful on this continent, and that 
Quebec is thé most purely French city on the continent, their 
morals cannot be bad. As regards the patois they speak, it is 
only called so by those who take their French from Ollendorff 
and pronounce it 4 /’Angilais. Visitors from France admit that 
their beautiful language has lost nothing on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence; nay, that it has even grown in literary vigor, as is 
proved by the writings of Garneau, Bourinot, Fréchette, Benja- 
min Sultz, and a dozen others—writings given to the world by 
French-Canadians, while British-America has not yet furnished a 
single author of eminence. The French of La Minerve, of Le 
Canadien, and of La Patrie is just as pure as the French of Za 
République Francaise, while the denizens of the stately mansions 
on St. Denis Street, Montreal, speak the language of Corneille 
and Racine as correctly and as musically as the dwellers in 
the Faubourg St. Germain themselves. The brightest poet in 
Canada is the French-Canadian Fréchette, the greatest orator 
the French-Canaflian J. A. Chapleau. The French-Canadians 
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have a chartered university of their own, and numerous schools 
and colleges where the higher branches are taught; and, though 
in some respects they are behind, in others they are far in ad- 
vance of their fellow-subjects of British origin. They undoubt- 
edly surpass them in literature and arts, though behind them in 
technical education. The French priests of Quebec, especially 
in the rural districts, are what the French priests of Brittany 
were two hundred years ago, and are to-day—the fathers of their 
people.. Most of them belong to the old families of the province. 
There are few among them who cannot speak three or more lan- 
guages well. They are all gentlemen of refinement and educa- 
tion. It must be confessed they are not “ fashionable” clergy- 
men, as well as that their clothes have a provincial, perhaps a 
rustic, cut; but they seem to satisfy their people, who love and 
honor them. It is also true some of them do now and then take 
a stand in politics. When this is the case, however, it is Vol- 
taire and Rousseau they are fighting in the shape of young 
sprigs of politicians from Montreal who have visited France 
and brought back with them the scepticism of Paris. Naturally 
enough the priests do not like this. It would be strange if they 
did, and stranger still if, as Catholic clergymen, they neglected to 
oppose the men who mix religion with politics. The life of the 
French-Canadian priest is not an easy one. It does not admit of 
anything like prolonged rest. The parishes are often a hundred 
square miles in extent, and they have to celebrate Mass in places 
thirty milesapart in oneday. They have.to work like the people, 
from whom, in the jargon of the philosophers, they are evolved. 
The close commercial relations that have sprung up between 
France and Canada within the past decade are significant and 
may bear political fruit in the near future. The Hon. Mr. Chap- 
leau, Minister of the Interior, and Louis Senecal, an enterprising 
Montreal merchant and speculator, are to be credited for their 
exertions in this direction. They, with the aid of French capi- 
talists, have established a branch of the Crédit Foncier in Canada 
from which farmers and small merchants may borrow money on 
easier terms than they previously obtained. It is also through 
the efforts of those two gentlemen.a line of steamers to run be- 
tween Montreal and Havre has been subsidized by both the 
French and Canadian governments. When Quebec Province 
requires a loan in these days it is to Paris her financiers apply, and 
not, as formerly, to London. In fact, many millions of French 
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‘money have been invested in Quebec since the rapprochement be- 


tween mother and daughter took place a dozen’ years ago. 
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French-Canadian society is, on the whole, in a healthy con- 
dition. Its leaders have the wit and culture of their ancestors 
before the dry rot of a profligate court and the teachings of the 
Encyclopédists corrupted them and brought about that revolu- 
tion in which France is still struggling. All the signs of the 
times point to an independent French state in the near future 
having the noble St. Lawrence River for its largest commercial 
artery and Montreal for its capital. 





FREEDOM OF WORSHIP IN PRACTICE. 


In the article under this head in the June number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD it was shown that true liberty is founded upon 
religion and the Gospel ; that the Catholic Church has from the 
beginning of her great and exalted career, by her fathers, doc- 
tors, theologians, and prelates, maintained the rights of con- 
science, and has been the champion of religious and civil liber- 
ty; and that the reign of Mary, Queen of England, called by 
Protestants “ Bloody Mary,” when correctly and fairly viewed, 
contrasts favorably with the reigns of Protestant sovereigns of 
England, such as Henry VIII., Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 
I. We will now proceed to show that there is nothing in the 
true history of the Spanish Inquisition and of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day to refute or weaken the claim of that 
church as the champion of human liberty, and that the history of 
the church in this country sustains the claim. 

As to the Spanish Inquisition, we have no hesitation in say-. 
ing that all Catholics unite incondemning it. Catholic historians, 
theologians, and commentators have denounced it. Popes have 
struggled against it, have mitigated its severities, and extended 
refuge to those flying from its penalties. 

It must be acknowledged that intense prejudice is arrayed 
against the very word inquisition, owing to the biassed history of 
Llorente and to the zeal and hatred engendered by sectarian 
controversy. And yet there is nothing odious in the word itself. 
In its proper signification inquisition means zzguiry, and nothing 
more. By overcoming traditional and sectarian prejudice one 
great obstacle to a proper understanding of the subject is re- 
moved. Johnson’s definition of ingutsition is, “ a judicial inquiry.” 
There never has been, and is not now, a well-regulated civil gov- 
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ernment in the world without an inquisition, or rather a multi- 
tude of inquisitions. It exists in all countries, including England 
and America, the two which are most founded on constitutional 
liberty. ‘It exists in all the Protestant churches of the past and 
present day. There is not a government.in which there does 
not exist an inquisition or judicial inquiry into offences against 
the laws of the land, against good morals and religion, and 
against the safety of the nation. There is not a church without 
its inquisition to inquire into and punish offences against the laws 
and safety of the church. Every Protestant church has, as a 
part of its organization, a tribunal or inquisition to inquire into 
not merely misconduct generally by its ministers and members, 
but heresy itself (which was the leading subject inquired into 
and punished by the Spanish Inquisition) is the most common 
offence inquired into, and for which its ministers are tried and 
punished by the Protestant inquisitions of our day. Heresy was 
also an offence against the civil laws of Spain, and the Spanish 
Inquisition was the court that had jurisdiction over it. Other 
offences over which the Spanish Inquisition had jurisdiction were 
the practice of magic, sorcery, soothsaying, blasphemy, poly- 
gamy, sodomy, disturbing religious congregations in church or 
at service, insulting the clergy, and non-observance of the Lord’s 
day. There is scarcely one of these that is not now punishable 
under the laws of civilized nations, including our own. Trials and 
punishments for witchcraft were common among the Puritans of 
New England, and might take place to-day4n any of our States or 
cities under the head of fraud. There are special statutes against 
most of these offences in every State. The grand jury is not only 
the judicial tribunal charged with the duty of inquiring into these 
offences, but this body also bears the very name, “ the grand in- 
guest,” or grand inguisition, of each county. The oath administered 
to grand jurors requires them to make zuguisétion into all offences 
committed against the laws. Nothing is more common in our 
day than prosecutions for bigamy, and almost the entire popula- 
tion of one of our national Territories are under the ban of the 
laws against polygamy ; and this offence is about to be provided 
against by an amendment to the Constitution. Prosecutions and 
punishments for breaking the Sabbath day are of familiar occur- 
rence amongst us. But, further, our statutes have created special 
corporate bodies which are nothing more nor less than special 
inquisitions to make inquiry into and bring to punishment of- 
fences against morals and religion. Of these I will only mention 
a few in our boasted metropolis of wealth, enlightenment, and 
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liberty, the city of New York, such, for instance, as the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, under the leadership of Mr. Com- 
stock; the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 

under the presidency of Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry ; and the Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, under the direction of 

Mr. Bergh. Any citizen is liable to arrest on the spot, without 

notice or warrant, by a member or officer of these societies. We 

must approve of their objects. But still they possess and exer- 

cise inquisitorial powers. The inquisitions now existing in our 

model republic differ from the Spanish Inquisition only in the 

details, the different offences punished (many, however, being the 

same), and in the modes of procedure and the nature of the pun- 

ishments. 

The Spanish Inquisition owes its origin to King Ferdinand, of 
Spain, and to the supposed necessities of the country and the 
throne after the conquest of Granada and the Moors. He was 
actuated more by human and political policy than by zeal for 
religion. Queen Isabella, a far more zealous Catholic than her 
husband, was reluctantly induced to sanction it, and all histo- 
rians concur in according to her the highest and purest mo- 
tives. In order to understand the circumstances and motives 
which led to its creation, it is necessary to glance at the position 
of affairs in Spain at that time. Under the united reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella a struggle of eight centuries by the Spanish 
nation to rescue their country from the Mahometans became 
finally successful and the empire was consolidated. People of all 
nationalities and of all creeds sympathize with the brave strug- 
gles of the Spanish nation through so many centuries for the 
accomplishment of this glorious result—a result intimately con- 
nected with the ensuing still more glorious event—the discovery 
of America. Still, the Moorish population to a great extent 
remained. For centuries, too, the Jews had been accumulating 
in numbers and in wealth. The country was divided in popu- 
lation between Spaniards, Moors, and Jews. The country was > 
still more divided politically and religiously by the hostility 
of the Moors and the Jews against the Spanish rule and faith. 
Forbearance and mildness were inapplicable to such a case: 
such a policy would only have weakened the Spanish power, 
now for the first time united and cemented; it would have 
strengthened the enemies of Spain, and thus dissipated the fruits 
of that long struggle for national existence and union which. 
had just been crowned with success. The position of things 
was somewhat similar to the position of the American Union 
VOL, XLI.—31 
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towards the close of the late civil war, when the American 
government thought it necessary, in order to preserve and main- 
tain the Union and preserve the fruits of successful warfare, to 
adopt measures savoring of cruelty—measures of confiscation, 
disfranchisement, iron-clad oaths, and death even, against even 
our own countrymen, for political opinions maintained by overt 
acts or words; and the courts-martial were then the inquisitions 
of our day and country. The Catholic faith was the strongest 
bond of union among Spaniards; it also united: the Spanish 
population to their sovereigns. It was traditionally and practi- 
cally interwoven with the whole framework of the Spanish so- 
cial and political system. It was the most potent and at the 
same time the dearest interest of the Spanish nation and people. 
That the political and religious interests of Spain were fearfully 
threatened by the disaffection and machinations of the Moors 
and the Jews cannot be denied or doubted. These two races 
were justly suspected of desiring to transfer their allegiance 
from the king of Spain to the king of Barbary or the Grand 
Turk. Had their plottings been solely directed against the 
political state it might seem that political measures alone should 
have been resorted to. But their hostility was equally aimed 
against the Spanish religion and in favor of securing a triumph 
of Mahometanism over Christianity and a reversal of the result 
of that protracted and glorious struggle just accomplished in the 
ascendency of the Spanish polity and Christianity. The design 
of the Spanish Inquisition was conceived in the fertile brain of 
Ferdinand as a means of preserving the Catholic faith in Spain, 
and perpetuating the integrity of his kingdom, by excluding 
every influence and element not Catholic and Spanish. It was 
not originated by pope, bishop, or priest. In this sense it cer- 
tainly was a measure of self-preservation, or we might call it 
a measure of defensive aggression. It was an agency of the 
Spanish government, not of the church. It was a royal and 
political institution, not an ecclesiastical one. The king nomi- 
nated the inquisitors, both lay and clerical. He dismissed them 
at;his pleasure. They derived jurisdiction as a court over his 
subjects from the king alone, and all the results flowing from 
fines, penalties, and confiscations went into the royal treasury. 
It is true that when Isabella importuned Pope Sixtus IV., repre- 
senting to him—and no doubt she was convinced that such was 
the case—that its erection was necessary for the preservation 
of order in her kingdom, that pontiff consented to its establish- 
ment. It might have been established in Spain without his 
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sanction but for the fact that ecclesiastics were needed as 
judges of ecclesiastical and religious and moral questions, and 
especially to define what constituted heresy, which was then an 
offence against the laws of Spain; and though the ecclesiastics 
selected were Spanish subjects, it was necessary to obtain the 
sanction of the pope, their spiritual superior, before they could 
act in that capacity. The pope, believing the apprehensions of 
Isabella to be well founded, gave his consent. At that time the 
Inquisition had not been tested in Spain, and the pope could 
not foresee the abuses to which it might be carried nor the un- 
due severities which it afterwards practised. From his subse- 
quent course against the Inquisition it is evident that had he 
foreseen these abuses and cruelties, he would have condemned 
the proposition. It is true that one of the effects of the Inqui- 
sition was to secure to a great extent the objects aimed at by 
Ferdinand—the repression of Mahometanism and Judaism in 
Spain and the consolidation of the united empire of Castile and 
Aragon. But neither this end nor any other, however just and 
commendable, could, in the judgment of that very pope and of 
his successors, nor upon general principles of Catholic moral law, 
justify the use of such unjust means. 

That cruelties were practised by the Spanish Inquisition can- 
not be denied ; but the number and character of them have been 
greatly exaggerated and misrepresented by Llorente, the most 
popular historian of the Inquisition. This man was a degraded 
priest, dismissed from the Board of the Inquisition, of which he 
had been secretary. Joseph Bonaparte, the then newly-imposed 
king of Spain, desired to blacken the character of the dynasty 
‘which he had, by the usurpations and conquests of his brother, 
displaced, and for this purpose selected the Spanish Inquisition 
as the institution or policy in respect to which that dynasty was 
most vulnerable. This was done for his own selfish and political 
purposes. He found a willing instrument in the fallen priest 
Llorente, who performed the task assigned him by his new 
master with alacrity and zeal from motives of revenge and 
self-interest. His account is utterly untrustworthy. One clear 
instance of deliberate untruthfulness is sufficient to discredit 
his whole book. For instance, he quotes the historian Mariana 
as his authority for the assertion that two thousand per- 
sons were put to death in one year in the dioceses alone of 
Seville and Cadiz, This is a deliberate falsification of history. 
Mariana makes no such statement. What he states is that the 
number of victims in all Spain during the entire administration 
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of Torquemada, a period of fifteen years, was two thousand. 
This is quite a different story from two thousand in one year. 
To Llorente may be applied the maxim of law relating to the- 
credibility of witnesses, Falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus. If the 
same proportionate reduction or correction is made in his work, 
then the Spanish Inquisition, though bad enough, will have far 
less to answer for to history and to posterity. 

The royal and political character of the Spanish Inquisition 
is affirmed by Voltaire, De Maistre, and Ranke. It was also 
worked in the interests of the political state. Not only Ma- 
hometans and Jews were subjected to its rigors, but also Ca. 
tholics, even priests and bishops, were amongst its victims. We 
will cite one illustrious instance of this. After the convening 
of the Council of Trent Bartholomew Caranza, Archbishop of 
Toledo, was arrested by the Inquisition on a charge of heresy; 
neither the intervention of the ‘pope, Pius IV., nor the remon- 
strance of the council itself, of which the archbishop was a mem- 
ber, could secure his release from prison. The pope who gave 
his consent to Isabella for the erection of the Spanish Inquisition, 
Sixtus IV., the very next year afterwards condemned and re- 
buked its cruelties. Prescott himself informs us that the pope 
issued a bull against the inquisitors, rebuking their intemperate 
zeal and threatening them with deprivation. Archbishop Gib- 
bons quotes from a letter of the same pope, addressed to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, these words: that “ mercy towards the guilty 
was more pleasing to God than the severity they were using.” 
The same pope struggled to eradicate the evil: he offered an 
asylum at Rome for refugees from the Inquisition, to the num- 
ber of four hundred and fifty in two years; in other cases he 
censured and excommunicated the inquisitor whom he could 
not reach in any other way; he protected the children of those 
whose property was confiscated to the crown; he struggled 
against the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition into Naples 
and Milan, which then belonged to Spain; encouraged the peo- 
ple there to resist its introduction, and succeeded in preventing 
it. All Catholic writers condemn the Spanish Inquisition. One 
example out of many we take from the pages of Archbishop 
Gibbons’ Faith of our Fathers, one of' the most popular Catholic 
books published in our day. “To sum.up,” writes the arch- 
bishop, “I have endeavored to show that the church disavows 
all responsibility for the excesses of the Spanish Inquisition, be- 
cause oppression forms no part of her creed ; that these atrocities 
have been grossly exaggerated; that the Inquisition was a politi- 
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cal tribunal ; that Catholic prelates were amenable to its sentence 
as well as Moors and Jews; and that the pope denounced and 
labored hard to abolish its sanguinary features.” 

Another instance of the opinion entertained of the Spanish 
Inquisition in the best Catholic circles now occurs to the me- 
mory of the writer. It is an interesting incident in the history of 
Lord Baltimore and the Maryland colony. While conferring with 
King Charles as to the selection of a name for his colony, and 
when it was suggested to select a name in compliment to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, the king suggested the name Mariana. “No,” 
said Lord Baltimore, “I object to that name, because it was the 
name of an historian who wrote a book in favor of the Spanish 
Inquisition.” Lord Baltimore then suggested the name of Mary- 
land. 

From Ranke, an eminent Protestant writer, a standard au- 
thority among Protestants on ecclesiastical history, we quote the 
following passages taken from his work, Zhe Ottoman and Spanish 
Empires. 


“In the first place,” Ranke writes, “the inquisitors were royal officers. 
The king had the right of appointing and dismissing them... . The 
courts of the Inquisition were subject, like other magistracies, to royal 
visitors. ‘Do you not know,’ said the king (to Ximenes), ‘that: if this 
tribunal possesses jurisdiction, it is from the king it derives it ?’ 

“In the second place, all the profit of the confiscations by this court 
accrued to the king. These were carried out in a very unsparing man- 
ner. Though the fueros (privileges) of Aragon forbade the king to con- 
fiscate the property of his convicted subjects, he seemed himself exalted 
above the law in matters pertaining to this court... . The proceeds of 
these confiscations formed a sort of regular income for the royal exchequer. 
It was even believed, and asserted from the beginning, that the kings had 
been moved to establish this tribunal more by their hankering after the 
wealth it confiscated than by motives of piety. 

“In the third place, it was the Inquisition, and the Inquisition alone, 
that completely shut out extraneous interference with the state. The 
sovereign had now at his disposal a tribunal from which no grandee, no 
archbishop, could withdraw himself. As Charles knew no other means 
of bringing certain punishment on the bishops who had taken part in the 
insurrection of the communidades (or communes who were struggling for 
their rights and liberties), he chose to have them judged by the Inquisi- 
tion, 

“It was in spirit and tendency a political institution. _ The pope had an 
interest in thwarting it, and did so; but the king had an interest in con- © 
stantly upholding it.” 


So much for the testimony of Ranke. 
Thus it is clearly seen that the voice of Catholic and Protes- 
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tant historians of rank unite in exculpating the Catholic Church. 
Furthermore, they give her the credit of finally destroying the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

The next subject we deal with is the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day, August 24, 1572, in Paris and other cities of France, 
by which the French Protestants, or Huguenots, were destroyed 
on an order issued by the king. Undoubtedly in this bloody 
tragedy a great crime was committed. This, too, was not the 
act of the Catholic Church, as generally alleged by Protestants, 
but the act of a French king, done suddenly and without the 
knowledge of the pope or of his legate at Paris. While the church 
has been accused of sanctioning it and of rejoicing over it, a 
proper investigation will show that she did nothing of this kind. 
Even viewed as a political or secular measure, many historians of 
various nations and different creeds mention numerous circum- 
stances palliating the deed. There are not wanting strong his- 
torical grounds for the view that, although it was cruel, san- 
guinary, and unjust, it was, in part at least, a measure of self- 
defence on the part of the king, who prevented his own assassina- 
tion and the massacre of his family by ordering the massacre of 
his intended assassins. 

The Calvinists of France, not content with the peaceful and 
free exercise of their religious worship in a Catholic land, or- 
ganized themselves into a great and aggressive political party. 
They found a powerful leader in the Prince of Condé, the cele- 
brated Admiral Coligni d’Andelot. They became so powerful as 
to form an imperium in imperio, and waged open war on the 
Catholic faith and Church and on the government of France. 
For years they destroyed the Catholic churches and raised sedi- 
tions throughout France; but Languedoc, Guyenne, Poitou, and 
Saintonge were the principal theatres of their excesses. Not 
only were churches destroyed, but abbeys, hospitals, and seats of 
learning, piety, and charity, and the religious inmates sometimes 
massacred. They resorted to plunder, to fire, to the sword, and 
to massacre. They seized whole cities and districts, destroying 
churches, breaking images and sacred relics, and killing priests, 
nuns, and citizens. In some instances they collected the public 
revenue in the districts they had seized. More than two thou- 
sand Catholics were destroyed at one time. They treasonably 
plotted the ruin of their country by appealing to the aid of 
foreign and hostile princes. In 1562, ten years before the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, the Huguenots made a treaty 
with Queen Elizabeth, of England, and, in consequence of it, 
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delivered up to her the town of Havre, the key of the kingdom 
of France. It was with difficulty that a Catholic king could 
retain the throne. In 1572 Charles IX. was King of France. 
But he was a feeble man ; he was king only in name; his mother, 
Catherine de Médicis, was the real ruler of France. At this time 
the disturbances took the form of a conflict between the houses 
of Guise and Condé. It wasa part of the Huguenot scheme to 
dethrone Charles [X., of the family of Guise, and elevate the 
Prince of Condé to the throne. It is an unquestioned historical 
fact that the Huguenots were uttering violent threats. Catherine 
de Médicis went to her son, the king, on the night of the 23d of 
August, 1572, and announced to him that a plot of the Huguenots 
had been.discovered to massacre the Catholics, and that the plot 
was on the point of being executed. Appealing to his fears and 
his instinct of self-defence, she persuaded him to issue an order at 
once for the immediate massacre of the Huguenots. The fatal 
order was given, the Matin bell of St. Germain tolled the signal, 
and the order was executed on the 24th, which happened to 
be St. Bartholomew’s day. 

It has always been claimed by the Catholics that in the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots their own massacre, plotted by the 
Huguenots and on the point of execution, was anticipated and 
prevented, and that the measure was one of self-defence. Neither 
Charles nor Catherine had ever shown any great zeal for the 
Catholic faith, The Huguenots, to them, were not only a sect 
of religionists, but also a political party plotting the king’s de- 
struction. 

The king’s mother, an unscrupulous woman, sent envoys 
immediately in the king’s name to the several courts of Europe 
(no such deception could be practised in our day of the electric 
telegraph and the marine cable) with a distorted message that 
the king and royal family had barely escaped from a horrible — 
‘plot to assassinate them and the leading Catholics of France. No 
allusion was made to the indiscriminate massacre of the Hugue- 
nots; but the message was that on that memorable night, by the 
destruction of a few seditious men, the king had been delivered 
from immediate danger of death and the realm from the per- 
petual danger of civil war. 

The pope, Gregory XIII., had for years been aware of the 
distracted condition of France, and fears for the safety of the 
reigning Catholic prince (though himself not a St. Louis) were 
constantly entertained. A hurried message was also sent to the 
pope that a murderous attempt had been made on the lives of 
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the king and of his family, and that they had been delivered from 
the hands of the Huguenots, and that the intended assassins had 
been punished. On receiving the deceptive message, having 
before his mind only the information of the preservation of the 
life of a Catholic king of France from the hands of his enemies, 
the pope went immediately to St. Peter’s and returned public 
thanks to God by a solemn Ze Deum. All historians of fairness, 
without distinction of creed, accord to Gregory XIII. entire 
exculpation. We will quote but one Protestant authority on this 
point, among many. 

In the North British Review of June, 1863, will be found this 
passage: “The See of Rome was imperatively called upon for 
immediate action before the true facts of the case could by any 
possibility have been known, if, indeed, they were not designedly 
concealed.” 

Weare also informed by the Protestant historian Sismondi 
that the pope’s nuncio at Paris was purposely kept in ignorance 
of the designs of the king and his mother. Ranke, the Protes- 
tant historian already quoted, informs us that the pope, on 
learning the real facts, sent a legate to Paris, but that Catherine 
and Charles suddenly left Paris, no doubt to avoid the rebuke of 
the messenger of the Vicar of Christ. No author has ever ac- 
cused the bishops or clergy of France of complicity in this 
heinous crime. But in the midst of the massacre the bishops 
and priests exerted their best efforts to arrest the carnage and 
in protecting the lives of the fugitives. The house of the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons became an asylum for the Calvinists, three hun- 
dred Huguenots having taken refuge under his roof. The epis- 
copal palaces of the bishops of Lisieux, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
of other places became also asylums for the refugees. We 
Catholics unite with the common voice of humanity in condemn- 
ing the crime, but at the same time we are unwilling to have 
its odium thrown upon the shoulders of the innocent. 

We regret that so small a space remains for unfolding the 
historical evidence of the services rendered by the Catholic 
Church and her children to civil and religious liberty: We have 
given passages from the most eminent divines, from the third to 
the nineteenth century, in favor of liberty of conscience. Her 
earliest struggles were against arbitrary power under the Roman 
Empire. A similar struggle was bravely entered upon and con- 
tinued through the middle ages in her contests with arbitrary 
kings of England, France, and Germany, down to the present day, 
when she is struggling with a German emperor for liberty of 
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conscience and of religion for her bishops, priests, and people in 
Prussia. We need not refer to her struggles against human 
slavery in the early and middle ages and in all ages and coun- 
tries of the world—a struggle conducted always with ardor and 
zeal On the one hand and with justice and moderation on the 
other. Lecky, the rationalist, no friend of the Catholic Church, 
mentions this as among the priceless blessings she had bestowed 
upon humanity, saying: “She might point ... to the slavery 
she had destroyed.” We need not mention the famous Magna 
Charta, guaranteeing both civil and religious liberty, trial by 
jury, the right of habeas corpus, and exemption of the people 
from taxation unless they themselves through their representa- 
tives vote the taxes (a great, fundamental principle of constitu- 
tional government incorporated from J/agua Charta into our con- 
stitution). Nor need we tell our readers that the leading spirit 
in wresting this great bulwark of liberty from an unwilling des- 
pot was a Catholic archbishop. Nor need we mention the hon- 
ored name of Michel de l’H6pital, the real author of the Edict 
of Nantes, who, in 1562, by this edict granted liberty of con- 
science to Protestants in Catholic France. Nor need we detail 
the Four Liberties of Belgium granted to Protestants by a Catho- 
lic majority in that Catholic country. Nor need we recount the 
history of that most glorious example of religious toleration in 
our own country which has made the name of the Calverts, the 
Lords of Baltimore, illustrious among the most just, benevolent, 
and tolerant law-givers of the world; nor how a Catholic colony, 
planted in an age of religious persecution and surrounded by 
persecuting neighbors, opened her bosom as a sanctuary for the 
oppressed and for those that bore persecution for justice’ sake; 
nor how religious liberty from the first foundation of that Catho- 
lic colony became at first the injunction of an English Catholic 
nobleman, then the practice of the colony, then the traditional 
and common law, and finally the statute law of the land; nor 
how Presbyterians and Quakers fleeing from persecution in the 
Episcopalian colony of Virginia, and Episcopalians fleeing from 
the Presbyterian and Puritan colonies of New England, all found 
equally a home and an asylum in Catholic Maryland. We need 
hot give in detail the provisions of that famous Bill of Religious 
Liberty passed by the Maryland colonial legislature in 1649 by 
aCatholic majority, just before, and in anticipation of, the pas- 
Sage of power from their hands into the hands of a Protestant 
majority—a‘ statute which realized the brightest and happiest 
dreams of the author of Utopia, Sir Thomas More, who was 
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himself a martyr to religious liberty. Nor need we prove again 
that the author of this great charter of religious liberty was an 
English Jesuit; nor that an English Jesuit introduced and set up 
the first printing-press in the English colonies now forming the 
United States ; nor that the first printing-press in America, con- 
secrated to the education of the Indians, was destroyed by Pro- 
testants and Puritans. We need not recount the prominent part 
taken by the descendants of the Catholic colonists of Maryland, 
and by all the Catholic people of the old thirteen colonies, in the 
cause of American Independence; how their zeal and wisdom in 
council-were represented by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, and in doing so was not 
content with signing his name, but added the title of his resi- 
dence and estates in defiance of threatened Tory persecutions 
and confiscations ; nor need we mention that other patriot priest 
and prelate, Archbishop Carroll, of Baltimore, the Langton of 
America, who journeyed to Canada in the dead of winter with 
his cousin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and Benjamin Franklin, 
to secure the alliance and co-operation, or at least the neutrality, 
of that province in the struggle for freedom. We need not give 
the history of the achievements im battle of the old Maryland 
Line in the Revolutionary War; nor of the gallant deeds at sea 
of Commodore Barry, who has been styled the founder of the 
American navy. Nor need we relate here the co-operation of 
Catholic France under the reign of a Catholic king, nor of her 


. gallant army under La Fayette, nor of the achievements of Kos- 


ciusko and Pulaski, in that same glorious cause. All these noble 
records are inscribed in the grateful heart of America. Among 
the Catholics of that day there was not a Tory nor a traitor. 
Washington recognized all these services; for, after peace was 
established and independence secured, he addressed a letter to 
the Catholics of the country in answer to a patriotic address 
they had presented to him, in which he used these words: “I 
presume that your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic 
part which you took in the accomplishment of their revolution 
and the establishment of their government, or the important 
assistance they received from a nation in which the Roman 
Catholic faith is professed.” 

Happily we may now congratulate ourselves that the days of 
religious intolerance have mostly passed away, and, we hope, for 
ever. It is true we now see coercion and persecution carried on 
in two of the leading countries in Europe against the Catholic 
Church. In France we have seen the expulsion and exile of the 
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members of the religious orders, teachers of the Catholic schools 
and shining lights of piety, learning, and humility. In Prussia 
we have seen the Catholic hierarchy deprived of the liberty of 
exercising the essential functions of their sacred offices. These 
atrocities are perpetrated by two opposite extremes of despot- 
ism—extreme imperialism or Czsarism in Prussia, and extreme 
radical and infidel democracy in France. These extremes are 
tending to a meeting or union in revolution. They are hostile to 
each other, though colleagued together in robbing Catholics of 
their rights ; and when they do fall out we hope that honest men 
will get their dues. 

It is a matter of surprise that such instances of oppression for 
conscience’ sake in the nineteenth century—a century that boasts 
of its enlightenment, its civilization, its love of order and liberty— 
have not awakened an indignant public opinion that could make 
such despots quail at the bar of human justice. But a century 
that witnessed with calm indifference the seizure of the very 
capital of Christendom, in violation of every principle of right, 
both human and divine, cannot boast much of its sense of re- 
ligion or justice or heroism. With all its advantages and glories 
the nineteenth century is a mercenary, not a heroic, century. It 
is a century in which a certain species of despotism, which we 
might call nationalism, has usurped the natural liberties of the 
people and of the real nations. Not only has Rome, the capital 
of Christendom, been seized ruthlessly by an armed rabble led 
by a robber-king, but the tomb of our Saviour and the Sacred 
Places still remain in the hands of the Mahometan, while 
united Europe by raising its finger could restore them to Chris- 
tian custody and veneration. No crusades are necessary now to 
recover them. There is not sufficient chivalry in Christian 
diplomacy (it were proper to unite those two words!) to wrest 
them from unholy grasp. But if commerce is impeded any- 
where in the Orient or in India, if the Suez Canal is obstructed, 
fleets and armies are immediately set in motion, and the com- 
merce of Christendom (two other words illy mated!) vindicates 
its own amid slaughter and inhumanity. The nations and peo- 
ples of the world are held down by immense standing armies, 
and the peace of the world is precariously preserved at the point 
of the bayonet. The most heinous public crimes and outrages 
might be perpetrated in any quarter of the globe (just as the 
seizure of Rome was committed at the very centre of the Chris- 
tian world); but if they do not injure commerce, or interfere 
with or hurt the pockets of the great nations, a selfish neutrality 
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is observed all around. No amount of injustice in our day can 
arouse the peoples of the earth to arrest, avenge, or punish, be- 
cause each people is held down and bound hand and foot by vast 
standing armies. No call can now be made upon the justice, the 
humanity, or the chivalry of mankind. The policy of cabinets 
controls all things in the nineteenth century. A crusade in 
answer to the call of wrong and woe is impossible. There is 
neither a common humanity nor a common liberty to appeal to; 
nor is there a judge or arbiter to whom oppressed nations and 
people can apply for justice. Public opinion is public policy. 
Such an abstract notion cannot supply the place which the Vicar 
of Christ once held on earth as chancellor, so to speak, or chief 
justice of Christendom. All this is owing, in a great measure, to 
the sixteenth century, which was the century that rent the seam- 
less garment of the Saviour. These evils are greatly owing to 
the religious dissensions of Christian peoples and nations, and to 
the want of a recognized head of Christendom, an united Chris- 
tendom. This appalling necessity is acknowledged by the 
abortive efforts made in our day to erect peace-congresses and 
international .courts of arbitration. But these have failed for 
want of a common faith, a common recognized jurisdiction, and 
a consequent want of confidence. The world has coldly seen the 
sects divide themselves into an indefinite horde of jarring and dis- 
puting schools, and has indifferently permitted a godless and 
lustful revolution (miscalled Reformation) to wrest from the 
traditional head of the Christian society the spiritual and moral 
sceptre of right and truth and justice. It has witnessed and per- 
mitted the reduction of such a recognized international arbiter, 
once acknowiedged for a thousand years, to the ignoble position 
of a prisoner in the Vatican. 

Well does the inspired penman demand: “ Was Christ divid- 
ed?" Then why should his following on earth be divided? Is 
there no common ground of faith and truth and charity upon 
which the Christian peoples of the earth can be united? What 
Christian is there, guided by the light and freedom of the Gos- 
pel and by the experience of our modern military civilization, 
that would not rather recognize the arbitrament of an impartial 
father, Vicar of the Christ we all adore, in matters of faith, of 
morals, and of public justice, than to see the nations bound down 
by sword and by the dynamic logic of brute force? Until the 
world is emancipated from this brutal power there can never be 
realized true liberty, civil or religious. There is nothing de- 
spotic in truth nor in the unity which truth generates. Truth 
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and unity do not enslave the human intellect and will, but give 
them true liberty. How, then, can the organized and practical 
union that results from truth enslave the human intellect or 
result otherwise than in liberating it? We have the divine as- 
surance: “ You shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free.” This is the road that leads to true liberty—that legitimate 
liberty which enlightens the human conscience and elevates and 
emancipates the human intellect. With the achievement of such 
results as these, the world and the nations thereof would then 
truly rejoice in the possession of true liberty, both civil and 
religious. 





IDLENESS. 


THE caterpillar swings his airy thread 


From off a leaf of this far-spreading oak 
That towers in solemn grandeur o’er my head ; 
Upon the leaves of my neglected book 
A tiny spider, green and brown, doth weave 
His shining gossamer ; the black ant hies 
Across the rustic bench, his insect prize 
With effort huge amid his store to leave ; 
From tawny speck to gorgeous butterfly, 
The insect world before my gaze doth lie ; 
And so e’en Plutarch’s self how can I choose 
When Nature in her festive garment wooes ? 


A flutter ’mid the branches, and my heart 
Leaps with the life in that full chirp that breathes ; 

The brown, full-breasted sparrow with a dart 
Is at my feet amid the swaying wreaths 

Of grass and clover ; trooping blackbirds come 
With haughty step; the oriole, wren, and jay 
Revel amid the cool, green moss in play, 

Then off in clouds of music; while the drum 

Of scarlet-crested woodpecker from yon 

Old Druid-haunting oak sends toppling down 











IDLENESS. 


A ruined memory of ages past : 
O life and death—how blended to the last ! 


a 


Far up, the sailing wing of hawk or crow 
Allures me, while a voice within my soul 

Is whispering marvellous things; a hidden woe, 
As if I heard an inner funeral toll 

O’er hopes and aspirations quite as dead 
As this poor branch, conflicts with hope as high, 
Which mounts beyond that atom in the sky, 

Beyond the blue, and must with sun be fed. 

A squirrel leaps from bough to spray, now skims 

The gray old fence with acorns laden ; chimes 

The distant cow-bell, mingling with the call 

Of laughing children as the apples fall. 


So Plutarch’s witcheries have been left to-day— 
The lives and hopes and woes of men who pressed 
To honor’s summit, for the thought’s sweet play, 
And peace on music-throbbing Nature’s breast. 
Borne inward o’er the soul’s mysterious chord, 
The melodies of other worlds respond 
Her anthems, sealing that far-circling bond 
Which clasps creation to creative Word. 
I close my book; my tangled spider free, 
Musing on that unuttered unity ; 
And walk the homeward path, with daisies pied, 
In vague, sweet yearnings for the “other side.” 
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KATHARINE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—Continued. 


“T DON’T believe that he is right,”” Maria Rawson said when 
Katharine told her the determination at which she had arrived. 
“You will know all the Fathers, and all the doctors, and all the 
history from the year one down, I suppose, but what better off 
will you be in the end? Can’t you see that if Christianity is 
true it must be absolutely necessary that there should be some 
way to apprehend it which would not involve all that trouble?” 

“I see it plainly, but if you knew how much I wish to have 
my husband go along with me at every step! We have been one 
thus far, and I don’t want to leave him, even to go to the altar, 
if I can avoid it by a mere delay.” 

“Delays are dangerous, young woman. One prayer made 
after you have fairly given in would be worth more to your 
husband than all the philosophy you could discuss together be- 
tween now and Easter. I know what he is. Once you say to 
him that you can stand it no longer and that you must make 
your submission, he will relinquish you at once. He is not like 
George Marlow. Poor fellow! My heart aches for him, I will 
say. I used to fancy that Amanda was the better of the two, 
because she hada sort of surface amiability. I begin to believe 
that there is no such thing as a good heart which does not rest 
on a solid, hard substratum of common sense. - If she does not 
make him heartily repent that he did not let her go with me and 
put herself under instruction, as she wanted to the week before 
poor little Jack died, I shall be much surprised. She would go 
now, if she took it in her head, for she defies him at every turn; 
but she seems utterly impervious to anything that I can say on 
that or any other subject.” 

“ No,” said Katharine, “ Louis is not like that. He is good- 
ness itself to me—and that is what makes it so hard not to do 
exactly what he wishes. A heavy yoke would be no yoke at all 
to me; I should break from under it by sheer force of living.” 

“ Now, you listen!” returned Maria. “ Anything which keeps 
the soul one minute away from God, when once it has clearly 
seen him and knows perfectly what is his will with regard to it, 
is the very heaviest yoke that Satan can lay uponit. Do you 
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suppose he has not fathomed your nature just as accurately as 
he did Amanda’s? She told me she did not dare to disobey her 
husband when he suddenly altered his old ways, and, from letting 
her do exactly as she pleased in all directions, put his foot down 
that toward the Catholic Church she should not go. I think it 
rather flattered her a little when he first took that attitude—she 
found it so unusual; and there are some women who seem to 
get tired of too much complaisance, and relish even a little bru- 
tality by way of change. It is the change, though, and not the 
brutality, that pleases them. Not that George was ever brutal— 
though I confess I thought he verged on it where I was con- 
cerned the night he drove me up-stairs before him and turned 
the key on me before I knew what he was about. I might have 
perished there from starvation, like Ginevra in her chest, if he 
had not needed me the next evening and remembered that he 
had my door-key in his pocket.” 

“ And did you have nothing to eat all that time?” 

“Only some Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits which happened 
to be in my closet. But it was a Friday in Advent, so what did 
it matter? I was as happy as a king the whole time.” 

“I have often meant to ask you about that,” said Katharine. 
“ How could you be happy when you had set your heart so on 
the child’s baptism, and yet saw that you were not going to be 
able to bring it about? You seemed to me to have staked so 
much on that—to have been so certain that your prayers were 
heard, as you wanted them to be—that I should have thought you 
would have passed some very bitter hours up there. I feel sure 
that I should.” 

“We are made so differently, you see. My faith is gigantic, 
and that is all right, for it is entirely supernatural. But my 
conceit of myself, my natural obstinacy, are rank overgrowths 
also, and that is all wrong; and whenever either of them gets a 
good hard knock I take a positive pleasure in it. If you will 
believe me, I laughed until I cried when I heard the click of the 
lock that night, and knew that I was going to have no part nor 
lot in the affair of Jack’s salvation but that of praying for it. 
‘It serves you just right,’ I said to myself. But as to doubting 
that it would be brought about all the same, I never doubted it 


‘one instant. But, of course, I settled it at once in my own offi- - 


cious little mind that either you or Mr. Giddings would be the 

instrument selected, and had laid out a whole programme of the 

effects of it on whichever one of you it was. Failing you, I had 

some faint notion that Amanda herself might pluck up courage 
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and do it. I had taken good care to teach hertheformula. You 
see, I deluded myself all round.” 

Up to this time neither Katharine nor her husband had spoken 
with a priest, and, but for a seeming accident which took place 
about the middle of Lent, neither might have done so for some 
weeks to come. Louis himself had placed a limit beyond which 
he would not in any case prolong his wife’s delay, and meantime 
such books as he required were easily accessible through Lind- 
say’s intervention. But, being one day with the latter in the 
library of the Jesuit College, he came with mingled surprise and 
pleasure upon his Montreal acquaintance, Father Baptist. They 
recognized each other with mutual cordiality. 

“The world is very narrow,” said Giddings, making a trite 
remark. “I was thinking of you as I entered, and here you are.” 

“ And here I shall be until after Easter, when, instead of 
going back to Montreal, I believe that I am to be sent to Bos- 
ton.” 

“ Better still,” said Giddings, moved by a sudden impulse. 
“T have a piece of congenial work for you on hand, if you are at 
liberty to undertake it.” 

They began to, pace up and down the room together, and 
Lindsay, approaching from a distant table and seeing them thus 
occupied, came up to excuse himself on the plea of an engage- 
ment and take his leave. 

Father Baptist listened with interest to what his companion 
had to tell him. 

“Yes,” he said when he had finished, “ one is always at liberty 
and at leisure for what is, after all, one’s only business. More- 
over, the affairs which caused my summons here are nearly 


* transacted, and I have all the time that you can ask for at your 


disposal. I shall be glad to make your wife’s acquaintance 
whenever you and she are ready. But afe you going to permit 
her to take this step alone?” 

“JT do not know, and every day I find myself still farther off 
from knowing. The more I examine the structure of your reli- 
gion the more perfect and compact I find it in every part, and 
the more thoroughly I understand the attraction that it has for a 
mind like hers, which is not merely upright and simple, but has 
a clear perspicacity and natural logic which have never’ been 
spoiled by any manner of sophistication. But the initial diffi- 
culty is what daunts me. Postulate a Creative Intelligence, and 
all the rest follows, as it'seems to me, by an easy if not a neces- 
sary sequence.” 
VOL, XLI.—32 
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“And you find yourself unable to admit that postulate ? 
What have you been reading on the affirmative side?” 

Giddings named a book ortwo. “ But they are useless,” he 
went on. ‘They supply no arguments which every man who 
thinks has not adduced to himself a hundred times already.” 

“Well, I have nothing newer to offer you than the old ques- 
tion: Canst thou by searching find out God? If you could look 
directly at him, weigh “and measure him and define his exact 
value, he would not be God. Even the sun, which lends itself 
to those operations, blinds you if you try to regard it in mid- 
heaven. Tell me one thing, though: do you ever pray?” 

“What to? And how? Would you have me say, ‘O God, 
‘if there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul’?” 

“ Well, yes, if you can find no better formula. Are you sure 
that you really wish to believe?” 

Giddings stopped to reflect a little. They had entered the 
embrasure of a window and were resting there. He lifted his 
eyes at last and looked directly at the elder man. 

“Yes,” he said with great deliberation, “I can honestly say I 
wish it. But I fear it is a barren wish.” 

The priest held out his hand. 

“Come,” he said, “for you there is but one way to make it 
fruitful. You need no further instruction, and you have already 
been baptized. If I put you to the test at once it is because I 
am convinced that you are honest and that the time is ripe. 
Come into the church with meand let me receive your confession. 
I will give you half an hour for preparation, if you like.” 

“Very well. I hardly need so much time, [ think. The pos- 
sibility of that transaction has been tolerably plain before my 
mind for some weeks past.” 

Then, as they emerged from the recess of the window, “ You 
understand the art of striking while the iron is hot, I see.” 

“ That is only the commonest kind of prudence. Sometimes, 
though, one fails to see when it is hot. But nothing has become 
plainer to me, as a result of a good many: years of dealing with 
men’s souls, than that what they mistake for intellectual difficul- 
ties are, nine times in ten, simple disorders of the will. I want 
you. to find out for yourself how true was that saying of our 

Master: My doctrine is not mine, but His that sent me. If any 


man will do the will of him, he shall know of the doctrine, . 


whether it be of God.” 


“Ah!” sighed Katharine, her eyes lighting with a soft, 
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tremulous joy, “then you went before me, after all! Oh! I am 
glad! I like to follow you, to be your shadow, your echo, even 
here. I could not bear to be alone. Then I need not wait any 
longer?” 

“No; he will give you conditional baptism early to-morrow 
morning, and afterwards we shall make our Communion to- 
gether.” 

But that night Katharine’s child came prematurely into this 
world, and, having been made the citizen of another, went out of 
it again while the mother lay unconscious. 

Four days later the first gray streaks of a young March 
morning showed Louis, who had been keeping a solitary vigil at 
her side, that she was regarding him intently, and with eyes that 
were clear from all traces of the horror and anguish that had 
torn his heart so many times already. He knelt down beside the 
bed and looked at her in silence, fearing to chase back by a too 
hasty word the soul whose reappearance all but himself had 
ceased to hope for. Presently she put up her arms and closed 
them about his neck. 

“Ts it you, Louis?” she said. “ And are we alive?” 

“ Did you think we were not, dear?” 

“T thought I must be dead,” she answered, speaking with 
some effort, and in a tone that made him dread that conscious- 
ness was slipping away from her again, “ for I have been in hell. 
But I did not see you there.” 

Her hold upon him loosened as she spoke, her eyes closed, 
and she fell into a natural sleep, from.which she wakened fully 
mistress of herself. This time Maria Rawson was beside her, 
and a white-capped nurse hovered about the foot of the bed. 
Her husband, from whom the doctor’s early visit had lifted the 
long burden of anxiety, had dropped at once into the sleep of 
profound exhaustion. 

“ For three days and nights he never left you for a moment,” 
Maria said, replying to her inquiry for him, “and now I think 
that we must let him rest. He is not far off—only on the sofa 
in the next room.” 

“ Have I been so ill, then?” 

“So ill that it seemed to me at last that nothing but your 
husband’s will held you from following your baby into heaven. 
Father Baptist wanted more than once to baptize you, but he 
kept putting it off. Last night I tried to persuade him, but at 
last he told me that you would not die; that he had bought you. 
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The nurse came up and touched Miss Lawson on the shoul- 
der. She spoke in Italian—the only tongue she understood—but 
her quick eye had read on the sick woman’s face that her 
strength was being tried too far. 

“You must go away, miss, or you must be quiet. Don’t you 
see what you are doing?” 

Maria was instantly all penitence and promises; but the 
mischief had been done, and Katharine’s recovery was again re- 
tarded. 

“It is a curious thing about women,” the doctor said when 
he had received the nurse's report, listened to Maria’s self-accu- 
sation, and set himself to the task of reassuring the husband. 
“The best of them can’t be trusted to hold their tongues until 
they have been under special training. Fortunately there is no 
great harm done this time. -It will take her a little longer to 
pull around, but she will do it.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FAIRLY started on her road to convalescence for the second 


time, Katharine’s recovery was rapid. Toward the close of it. 


Father Baptist came to pay her one or two friendly visits, and, 
finding her well disposed and tranquil, availed himself of the 
opportunity to give her such final instructions as he deemed 
necessary. Her formal reception into the church took place the 
first day she was pronounced able to leave the house with safety. 

“T am by no means certain that I am about to baptize you,” 
said the priest, who had listened with much interest to such 
account as it occurred to her to give him of her innocent life. 
“Of course,” he went on, seeing the mute inquiry in her eyes, 
“I shall do so conditionally, which, in such cases as yours, is all 
that is allowable. But I have so often received young people 
like you, brought up in honest and religious homes, where there 
seems to have been no wilful error and no darkness not purely 
intellectual and hereditary, and I have not infrequently found 
them so free from mortal or deliberate sin, that I could account 
for it satisfactorily to myself only on the theory that they had 
really received the baptismal grace and never lost it. However,” 
he added, smiling, “there is something still to be done for you. 
Your enemy’s attacks seem to have been made on your heart 
thus far, and really, now that he is worsted, I feel rather inclined 
to congratulate him on the skill and subtlety with which he 
planned. them. But he is likely to change his tactics hencefor- 
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ward, and I shall be glad of the chance to circumvent him and 
safeguard that good little head of yours, which he appears to 
have neglected thus far, by the exorcisms and other ceremonies 
which ordinarily precede the rite itself.” 

A few days later they started on their homeward journey, 
accompanied by Father Baptist and Miss Rawson. 

“J am not getting tired of Rome—far from it,” said that mer- 
curial little lady in proposing to become a member of the party, 
“but I can’t live here alone; it don’t quite suit the Lindsays to 
take mein and do for me; and as to staying on with the Marlows 
under present circumstances, I am obliged to confess that I am 
not quite equal to it. I thought I had spunk and obstinacy 
enough for anything, but—” she stupped and shook her head. 
“Well, there’s no use talking; least said is soonest mended al- 
ways. I may as well give up at once and own myself for 
beaten. At present I am a mere bone of contention, and the 
quicker I take myself out of the way the better for the pair I 
serve in that capacity. I was in hopes you were going to stay 
abroad longer and would give me shelter beneath your conjugal 
wings ; but, since you cannot, I will betake myself with you to that 
happy land where the unmarried woman may abide secure, both 
in fact and. reputation, without any need of a sheep-dog in the 
way of a chaperon.” 

' She walked to a mirror as she finished speaking, and regarded 
her reflection with an amused and comical smile. 

“In America every woman is safe,” she went on, “ who 
chooses to conduct herself discreetly ; but wouldn’t you suppose 
that even Italian common sense would accept that face as abun- 
dant security for my good intentions ? ” 

“Yes, I should,” said Katharine, laughing; “but far be it 
from me to flatter that egregious vanity of yours by telling you 
why I think so. On the whole, I am rather grateful to Italian 
stupidity this time, because I shall be more than glad to have 
you go back with us. Until yesterday I had somehow taken it 
for granted that we should stay in Europe until the autumn; but 
now that Louis has shown me the letter that came from . 
Mrs. Kitchener while I was ill, I feel that I cannot get away too 
soon.” 

Mrs. Kitchener had written, late in February, to say that 
Mrs. Danforth seemed to be failing rapidly, both in health and 
spirits. A heavy cold, contracted in the fall, had left her with a 
teasing cough. Thenrheumatism set in, and for a month she had 
been a prisoner in her chair, where she pined visibly for the pre- 
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sence of her daughter. The news added one more to the list of 
self-accusations with which Louis Giddings had tormented him- 
self at Katharine’s bedside, and he was now not less eager than 
she to turn their faces homeward. But it was mid-April before 
they were able to take ship at Liverpool. 

They were walking up and down the deck one starry night, 
Louis and Katharine and Father Baptist, when she, reminded of 
it by the aspect of the heavens, began recounting to the priest 
the impression made upon her mind on the first Christmas of 
which she retained a definite recollection. 

“Those graces which are granted us in childhood are very 
rare and very precious things,” he said when she had finished. 
“T owe the gown I wear to one which dates even farther back in 
mine than the one you speak of does in yours.” 

“Tell us about it, won’t you, father?” she begged in an en- 
treating little voice that he found pleasant. 

“Why not?” he answered. “It is very simple. I was a lit- 
tle Swiss boy, living in the diocese of which St. Francis de Sales 
was formerly prince-bishop. I was six years old, perhaps—cer- 
tainly not more than that—when a band of Jesuits came into 
our neighborhood to preach a mission. The mission itself I do 
not remember, for I was too young to be permitted to attend. 
But I recollect very well the last- Sunday of it, when I went to 
Vespers with my father. One of the priests came out upon the 
altar, to make the final exhortation, I suppose. He carried a 
great crucifix, taller than himself, and as he talked he rested it 
on the floor beside him and clasped his hand about the cross. I 
don’t know what he said—something very moving, doubtless, 
but probably beyond my small comprehension. What I do 
know is that he set all the people crying and lamenting, and, 
looking up into my father’s face, I was terrified to see the tears 
streaming down his face also. That was an entirely new expe- 
rience for me, and of course I began to cry as loud as anybody, 
partly out of fear, partly out of sympathy. And suddenly a 
great light seemed to shine all about me—as I recall it, I see that 
it was within and not without me, but I was too much of a child 
then to have any idea of that distinction—and a voice said to me: 
‘You shall be one of them, hereafter.’ I remember looking all 
about me to see who had spoken, and wondering that my father 

“took no notice of what seemed to me to have been uttered ina 
tone so loud, and so in the midst of what the priest was saying, 
that I expected him to rebuke the speaker. But nothing hap- 
pened, and for so:ne reason I could not bring myself to men- 
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tion it, and after a while the impression faded. I grew up, went 
through my course at college, and the time had come for me to 
choose my profession before I thought of it again. I had never 
yet entertained any notion even of taking orders, much less of 
entering the religious life. In fact, I was-a rather wild lad, I am 
afraid. And then, as it happened, another mission was preached 
in my native village just after I had settled in my mind that I 
would devote myself to the study of the law. This time I made 
the mission. And on the last day of it the same phenomenon 
was repeated, in the same way and in the same place. The first 
one had faded completely from my memory until it was renewed 
and graven there indelibly by the repetition.” 

“The light and the sounds ?” asked Giddings. 

“Everything, and in each of its details.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then I entered the novitiate, and here I am, a Jesuit priest, 
crossing the Atlantic for now the third time. The first was 
after the Sonderbund war, when they sent all of ours out of my 
native country. I have never been in it since. Yet I have an 
old mother living there,” he ended with a sigh, “and a sister 
whom I have not seen since she was twenty. Ah! well, there 
will be time enough hereafter.” 

They were passing the bridge as he ended, and Miss Rawson, 
who was up there with some other ladies, called to Katharine as 
she went by. 

“Do come up here, Mrs. Giddings,” she cried out, “and 
look at Orion backing down into the water.” 

“Why backing down, Miss Rawson?” asked the captain’s 
wife, who happened to be crossing with him. “That seems to 
me a terribly unpoetic way of describing anything so beautiful.” 

“Tsn’t that his hammer up in front? I supposed it was, at 
all events, and so I thought it must be his hind foot which he has 
just dipped in the sea.” 

She slipped her arm into Katharine’s as she spoke, and, after 
looking at the sky for a minute or two in silence, they descend- 
ed to the deck again and began pacing it in company. The two 
men meanwhile had gone on together. 

* “Tell me,” asked Giddings, after they had walked awhile in 
silence, “ do you think it wise to lay much stress on experiences 
such as you and my wife have just been recounting?” 

“Tam not sure I understand your question. What degree 


of stress do you suppose me to lay on it?” 
“Tt remains in your mind, I observe, as the not dissimilar one 
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has done in hers, and apparently you both date from them as 
the beginning of a long series of mental or spiritual changes 
which have resulted in bringing you to your present condition. 
Does not that seem to be giving the marvellous, the purely 
supernatural, too great a play in what is, after all, a rational pro- 
cess—for the most of us, at least ?”’ 

“TI don’t think so. After all, what is the raw material of all 
rational processes? A fact or a collection of facts, isn’t it? 
Why should I ignore those special facts in my internal histo- 
ry, any more than the not less positive one that I was born in 
Switzerland fifty-five years ago come next Michaelmas?” 

“If you put it that way, none. Only the last fact has the 
advantage of being certifiable by witnesses, and of not running 
counter, even in appearance, to several hundred millions of 
similar ones, of a goodly number of which every one of us is 
directly cognizant. Personally I have as little doubt of one 
order of facts, where you and she are concerned, as I have of the 
other. But it has often seemed to me that Catholics—I speak 
now under correction and ready to receive any light you are 
ready to shed on the subject—lay themselves somewhat injudi- 
ciously open to criticism by being apparently ready to attach too 
much weight to the miraculous side of our religion. It is so 
strong logically, it can bear so well the test of close historical 
investigation, that | have a suspicion that it might be wise not to 
weaken its force on that side by flinging these other things in 
the face of such an incredulous age as ours. A sort of pearls be- 
fore swine, isn’t it?” 

“Well, there are several things to be said about it. The 
most obvious one that occurs to me at this moment is that I 
don’t quite see on what grounds you conclude that I, for ex- 
ample, would be likely to throw a purely personal bit of history 
like that ‘ before swine.’ ” 

“That is a fair hit,” said Giddings, laughing. ‘“ You return 
me to my trough very neatly. Perhaps you will permit me to 
drop the personal question and repeat the more general one in 
which it is included.” 

“To that I answer that I think you are mistaken. Histori- 
cally, you cannot but remember that our religion is -miraculous 
in its conception, miraculous in its propagation and its preserva- 
tion. And what do you mean when you say it is strong ration- 
ally and logically, except that it is impossible to deny or to-dis- 
prove it without at the same time denying not only the weight 
of human testimony but the data furnished by consciousness? 
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The fact is, the sceptical virus has infected a good deal that still 
presents the outward appearance of sound health. The whole 
warp and woof of our modern mental habit is saturated with it. 
I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but yet I pre- 
dict to you that science itself will one day break loose from the 
fetters that the rationalists of the last century laid on all of us, 
more or less, and, in the interests of sound knowledge and com- 
mon sense, will refuse any longer to collar and turn out of court, 
discredited and uninvestigated, a whole order of facts as positive, 
as easily ascertainable, as well supported by testimony as any 
of those which rest in the last resort on special and personal ex- 
perience. And what facts are there which don’t rest on it, if 
you come to that?” 

He paused for a little, but, his companion offering no remark, 
he finally went on again. 

“To return to my own stray pearls and those of your wife, 
it is quite conceivable to me that He who made the heart, and 
who desires it to the point of asking for it, should sometimes 
make his appeal to it directly, and in advance of that appeal to 
the reason which, as belonging to another order of things, he 
leaves in general to the action of other causes. ‘Give me thy 
heart,’ he says, but never, ‘Give me thy mind.’ Why, except 
because the heart has been corrupted even more than the head, 
- and needs to be lured by love and hope, or swayed at least by 
fear, while the right reason has only to keep its eyes unclosed 
and deal with the facts of revelation as it deals with all those by 
which it lives from day to day, in order to escape that condem- 
nation uttered by St. Paul when he declares that men are inex- 
cusable for not having clearly seen and understood the invisible 
things of God by virtue of their knowledge of what is open and 
visible before their eyes?” 

“You may be right; I think you are. But it is not easy to 
throw off one’s life-long habit of regarding men and things, even 
with the best intentions in the world. However, and by way of 
apology about the pearls, my compunction suggests to me that 
I cannot make it more effectively than by telling you a bit of my 
Own recent experience which I had intended to guard for myself 
only, The night my wife came out of her long stupor I had it 
impressed on my consciousness, not by any sound or sight, but 
as if it were wrought into the very substance of my soul, not 
merely that the cry of my heart for her life was granted, but 
that she would have died and been lost, and through my fault, if 
I had not previously made my prayer efficacious in the way that 
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you remember. More than that, that she would live to face with 
me some trial we should both find bitterer than death.” 

“It may be so,” said the priest. “The balances of God are 
not like ours, nor is his justice blind. It is a more dangerous 
thing than we are apt to think it to turn a deaf ear to his special 
calls.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


EARLY in January, 1861, a young American of the reader’s 
acquaintance, who had then spent between two and three 
years in the service of his country, discharging to the best of 
an exceptional ability the not very arduous duties of an assist- 
ant surgeon on one of the vessels belonging to the China Squad. 
ron, received news from home which rendered further continu- 
ance in the service both unnecessary and unwise. Necessary 
it had never been, in point of fact, except to allay a certain boyish 
thirst for adventure and an impatience begotten by the plod. 
ding routine of a professional life begun a thought too early, and 
pursued with unremitting diligence, but not preceded by the 
four years of irresponsible, half-industrious idleness which make 
up the scholastic career of the average collegian. The relative to 
whom he owed his training and his start in life had urged upon 
him, with much affectionate insistence,-the folly of absenting 


himself for an unnamed period from the place where a successful ' 


career lay all planned out before him, as well as the wisdom of 
familiarizing himself, while yet he could profit by the experience 
of his elder, with a run of practice and a clientd/e of well-paying 
patients such as seldom fall ready made into the hands Of the 
most fortunate of young doctors. But he had been unpersuad- 
able, and, the means for travel on a more liberal scale not having 
been provided, he attained that end in a manner less suited to 
his inclinations, but more congenial, on the whole, to the well- 
marked independence of his character. He had gained by this 
time a certain amount of not very diversified experience, had gra- 
tified his passion for blue water and strange horizons, and found 
opportunity, while his ship was riding at anchor in the last port 
where she had been stationed, to perform on shore, in the family 
of one of the European residents, a delicate and dangerous opera- 
tion which had: gained him a good deal of local reputation and 
some offers for the future which many men of his age and posi 
tion would have found irresistible. But, though he was growing 
as distinctly tired of the present routine as of that which had 
preceded it, these offers presented no attractions to him. 
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“Did you never hear that fifty years of Europe are better 
than a cycle of Cathay?” he said to one of those who pressed 
them on his acceptance. “ Besides, what can one do with money 
in China after he earns it?” P 

It was about this period that letters from home apprised him, 
first of the serious illness, and then of the death, of his,uncle. 
The blow, which was a severe one, was nevertheless not a little 
mitigated by the news that he had become, in consequence of it, 
master of a fortune sufficiently large to put all reasonable objects 
of desire within his reach. He was not long in forwarding his 
resignation to headquarters. His vessel, however, was lying at 
Shanghai, while the flagship, with the commodore on board, had 
been for some weeks in harbor at Hong Kong. He was a gene- 
ral favorite with his brother-officers, and a party of them from 
various ships volunteered to accompany him on the steamer 
plying between the two ports, when he should go to ask leave 
of absence. A day or two spent in taking his farewells add- 
ed one or two recruits to the party from among the foreign 
residents, between whom and the line and staff of the war-ships 
lying in harbor had sprung up the comradery usually induced by 
the use of a common tongue under alien skies. 

One of these, a lawyer attached to the little group of English 
government officials, was a man whose acquaintance with the - 
‘ young surgeon, though of the slightest, did not date from yes- 
terday. He was in the neighborhood of fifty, a man of shrewd 
yet benevolent aspect, not thoroughly pleased with his present 
surroundings, and with well-marked symptoms that his aversion 
to them was likely to become chronic. He had a growing 
family about him, to whom he was tenderly attached, and whose 
future appeared to cause him some uneasiness. Opportunities 
for materially benefiting them were numerous in the present, 
while those that were in prospect were decidedly attractive. 
But he was a widower with young daughters from whom he 
hated the thought of separation, and a son whose abilities he 
believed above the average, and for whom he desired one of 
those home prizes which an Englishman rates above all other 
earthly goods. His early exile from his native land had put 
them out of his own reach, and in doing so had rendered them 
so much the more alluring to his imagination. The last evening 
of Richard Norton’s stay in Shanghai was spent in his house, 
and when they parted Mr. Crawford, learning of the proposed 
excursion, declared his intention of accompanying it. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that I have business with his ex- 
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cellency of Hong Kong which will not bear putting off much 
longer, and, as the trip is one I don’t particularly care for, the 
chance to go and come in cheerful company is too good to be 
neglected. I suppose you don’t mean to come back here?” 

“No,” said Norton; “the matter of asking leave in my case 
is so much a matter of pure form that I shall go prepared to 
take an outgoing steamer from the island.” 

“ You will point straight for home, of course?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. I shall certainly not take ship for New 
York or Boston, if that is what you mean. I have written to 
my lawyer to have an account opened for me in London. How 
long I may stay there I can't say, but long enough, at all events, 
to provide myself with the best set of instruments that money 
can buy. I have been aching for a long time to act on Emer. 
son’s advice and ‘spend for my specialty,’ and now that I have 
the chance I shall not let much grass grow under my feet before 
availing myself of it.”’ 

“Happy youth!” said Crawford. “ What would I not give 
to have your years, your prospects, and your trip home before 
me! It is a mistake, this wandering about the world and leaving 
the home-nest empty. I was younger than you when I was 
obliged to turn out of it, but I never had your luck in being 
called back and set on my feet in the spot where they first began 
to toddle. Go the world over, and there’s no place like it.”’ 

“ Perhaps not,” the young man answered; “but I am tole 
rably cosmopolitan in my tastes, [ fancy. America is such a big 
thing, you see. One's pride may compass it, and it certainly 
gives play enough to one’s aspirations after freedom and inde 
pendence, but it is a trifle clumsy for one’s heart to put tendrils 
over. That tight little island of yours just lends itself to that 
sort of thing. I never yet ran across one of your countrymen 
who did not call it home, no matter how long he had been away 
from it, or however small desire he really had to go back.” 

“That is Yankee all over,” said Crawford, laughing, “ even 
to the admission that your heads are larger than your hearts. 
Your country has not cost you dear enough as yet; and thenl 
suppose that what is every man’s land is no man’s land. For 
your spiritual growth it would probably have been a good thing 
for you to have remained colonists still. That would have cul- 
tivated your affections at the same time that it clipped the 
wings of your spread-eagle, and made you a little more like 
ordinary mortals. Well, good-night; I’ll meet you at the boat 
to-morrow.” 
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“Sorry to lose you, of course, doctor,” the commodore said 
in granting the required permission, “but at the same time, if 
things keep on at home in the way they threaten at present, I 
don't know how soon I may be ready to follow your example. 
Under strong temptation I might even take French leave for my 
ship into the bargain. If it comes to war—and it looks decidedly 
that way just now—the question of allegiance will be a ticklish 
one for a good many of us to settle.” ; 

“There won’t be any war,” said Norton slowly. “ But if 
there should, honest men would know well enough to what and 
to whom they pledged their services.” 

“Ah! yes. I forgot where you hail from. The difficulty 
would lie just there, you see. The first shot fired on either side 
in war between North and South would be mortal for the 
‘whom,’ and make the ‘what’ at once a matter for discussion. 
However, the first shot has not been fired as yet. Since you are 
leaving us, I don’t mind telling you that I learn through private 
advices that things are looking decidedly squally. Well, there is 
a P. and O. steamer starting for Southampton at three to-day. If 
you are ready you can’t do better than take it and avoid the Cape. 
Before you reach New York you may see reason to congratulate 
yourself that your resignation was handed in at a less embarrass- 
ing moment than I think is reserved for some of the rest of us.” 

“If I thought that,” said Norton, “I should certainly with- 
draw it. But war, to my mind, is as far off as the millennium, 
and about as likely.”’ 

_ Before sailing, however, it was his luck to hear not a little 

talk of the same description, and to become aware, as he did so, 
of certain emotions that were novel enough to make him remark 
on them to his friend Crawford, who had gone on board the out- 
going steamer with him, in company with several of his old 
associates. At the moment they were standing apart from the 
Others, who had gathered near the gangway to look at a group 
who were about crossing it. 

“You heard what Lieutenant Jones was saying,” he began, 
his face a little flushed, and his voice stirred out of its usual 
careless composure. “On our ship more of the officers than * 
usual are Northerners, like myself—most of them, in fact—and 
to us the idea seems too absurd to be taken into serious consid- 
eration. But if I had to listen to many more remarks like that, 
civil war would break out over a certain very limited area with- 
Out delay. I find I have more patriotism and more pugnacity 
than I thought for.” 
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“I told you so the other night,” Crawford answered, with a 
smile. “Like you, I don’t believe in the possibility of civil war 
in the United States, but if there should be one I can fancy that 
it might bring some compensations with it. What are those 
fellows looking at? By Jove! that can’t be—” 

He left Norton's side as he spoke and went hastily to meet 
the group the naval officers had been regarding. The most 
prominent member of it, a young lady in a dark travelling dress, 
close-fitting, and without the customary crinoline, who was on 
the arm of an elderly gentleman of distinguished aspect, turned 
her eyes on him, as he approached her, with a smile of recogni- 
tion in which there was some evident surprise but none of the 
half-stupefied astonishment plainly visible in Crawford’s face. 
Following him with his eyes, in some amazement at his sudden 
start forward, Norton caught this expression with perfect dis. 
tinctness. But the next moment two or three of the crew passed 
across his field of vision, and when they left the space clear the 
lady had her back to him, and Crawford was exchanging what 
were clearly the salutations of an introduction with her com- 
panion. But he turned at once to her when they were over, and 
began an animated conversation which, after a phrase or two, 
ended in her separating herself from her escort and walking 
slowly along the forward deck with the lawyer. The hour of 
sailing was close at hand, and in another moment Norton was 
again surrounded by his friends. 

“You are in luck,” said one of them, a member of the com- 
modore’s staff. “To be shut up on shipboard for six or seven 
weeks with the handsomest woman in Hong Kong—in the world, 
so far as I am able to speak for it—would make me pray for 
rough weather, a shipwreck, or anything else that might prolong 
the pleasure indefinitely. Your friend seems to know her well 
enough to give you the chance of a presentation in due form, 
but he is so deep in his parley with her that it is doubtful 
whether he will leave himself time enough to make it. How 
disgusted M. Blondel looked at being left in the lurch in that 
way !" 

“J did not see her face,” said Norton, turning again to look 
at the pair, who had stopped near the bow and were plunged in 
hurried talk in which Crawford was evidently the chief speaker. 
“ Who is she?” 

“A Mrs. Lloyd, who has been the belle of Hong Kong for 
some years past. I have not seen her often, for she has been a 
widow for the last twelvemonth and has not gone about much. 
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But one hears of her on all sides. That was the French consul 
who came on board with her.” 

“ There goes the bell,” said another, “and here comes Craw- 
ford with the lady. Jove! she zs a. stunner! Well, good-by, 
Norton. May we never meet under less friendly auspices than 
we part!” 

In the midst of the hearty but hurried farewells Crawford 
came up to make his own, and to disengage Norton from the 
group in order to lead him toward Mrs. Lloyd, who had now 
rejoined her own friends, all of whom were preparing to go 
ashore. 

“There isn’t half a minute,” he said, “but I want to put a 
lady under your charge for the voyage. She is going back 
alone, with not even a maid. I never was so surprised in my 
life as to meet her here. I hope you will excuse ceremony, Mrs. 
Lloyd, and allow me to present a young friend who may be of 
service to you both here and after your return. By the way, he 
knows one of your old Canadian acquaintances, who, like my- 
self, supposed—” 

The last bell rang before he could finish his sentence. 

“Crawford! Crawford!” shouted half a dozen voices from 
the foot of the gang-plank. He wrung Norton’s hand hastily 
and was gone without mentioning his name. 

“ He is a dear, forgetful old man,” said Mrs. Lloyd, smiling 
and waving her handkerchief to the group in which Crawford 
stood. “It is quite. like him to leave me in ignorance how to 
address you.” 

“Is he old?” Norton asked as he remedied the omission. 
“| have been rather in the habit of considering him in a different 
light.” 

As he ended he made a final gesture of salute and a last 
hearty response to the shouts of farewell from the shore, and 
turned upon her his first really attentive glance. He met a 
pair of large, well-opened brown eyes, in which the expression 
blinded him for the moment to the exceeding beauty of their 
form and color, and the curling fringe of night-black lashes 
which deepened their brilliancy. Her beauty, in fact, perfect 
as it was in all physical details, and insensible as he speedily 
grew to anything except it, came, after all, only second in the 
earliest impression she made upon him. Something in her 
unabashed and easy gaze reminded him of the unshamed li- 
cense of an animal. But this impression was momentary and 
instinctive. In Mrs. Lloyd’s voice and manner there was the 
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accent of a person better versed in the world and its ways than 
her present companion. 

“ Perhaps not,” she said in answer to his last remark; “ but 
when one has known a man-from childhood, and played pranks 
with his children, one gets to thinking of him as an old man. 
At all events, that is what I had. grown to do with Papa Craw. 
ford. He was so busy in talking to me about my own affairs 
that I had no chance to ask him how he came-here, of all places 
in the world. Fate, I suppose. That is the best solution I have 
ever found for all my riddles.” 

“Tt is as good a one as any, and better than most.” 

“Then you are a Canadian?” she went on. “I should not 
have guessed it from your. looks.” 

“ Not at all,” he answered, somewhat perplexed. Crawford’s 
remark, to which he had paid small attention, had already 
slipped his memory. “ Why should you think so, if appearances 
do not suggest it? I was never in Canada but once, and that 
was the time when I met Mr. Crawford first.” 

‘‘ Because he said you knew a friend of mine there, and I was 
wondering who it could be.” 

“ Well, as I know one family only, the clue to the mystery 
cannot be far to seek. It must be Reuben Jennings, or perhaps 
one of his sons.” 

Mrs. Lloyd looked puzzled. 

“The name is familiar,” she said. “I have heard my mother 
mention Reuben Jennings, but I have no personal acquaintance 
with either him or his sons. They left Canada for the United 
States when I was little.” 

“But they went back some half-dozen years ago. It must 
be they of whom he was thinking, for I assure you I don’t know 
another soul belonging to that region but himself.” 

“Tam sorry for that. Mr. Crawford knew that I should need 
some powerful friends when I got home, but he had so little 
time to talk that he omitted half the details I am dying to know. 
In what position is Mr. Jennings? Would he be able to give 
me real assistance in a matter demanding both influence and 
money?” . 

“JT am not competent to judge. He has money enough, no 
doubt, but what influence he possesses I don’t know at all.” 

“You see,” she said, turning as if to promenade the deck—a 
movement which at once made it incumbent on Norton to offer 
her his arm—‘I suddenly find myself in a most embarrassing 
position. Thank you! I am the best of sailors, but, even so, the 
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motion of the ship makes a support agreeable. Mr. Crawford 
told me just now that I have been supposed dead for several 
years, and that in consequence of that supposition a good deal 
of property which ought to be mine was bequeathed by my 
mother to various institutions. Of course they will not be at all 
willing to resign it. I have a little money, but not enough to 
contest it with them unaided, and Mr. Crawford seemed to think 
that, even if I had, it might be difficult to do so successfully. 
The terms of the will, according to him, were very peremptory, 
and made so by my mother’s express desire.” Her teeth closed 
with a slight but audible click as she said this. “ But I shall try 
it all the same,” she went on after an almost imperceptible pause. 
“ The fact is, I don’t suppose my mother believed me to be dead. 
She had no reason to think so, for she was entirely responsible 
for the cessation of all correspondence between us. That is the 
theory on which I shall go to work, at all events. Mr. Crawford 
says the money was absolutely hers to dispose of as she pleased ; 
but still, if to do so in the manner she adopted she found it con- 
venient to deny the existence of her natural heirs, the proof that 
she might have known the truth, and probably did so, ought to 
go far toward setting her will aside. Don’t you think so?” 

“You have me at a disadvantage,” said Norton, who found 
the situation embarrassing. “You seem to ask for advice, which 
is a difficult thing to give when one does not know all the cir- 
cumstances of a case, and yet you speak with so much apparent 
candor that you tempt one to inquire further into what does not 
really concern him. Except,” he added, half-involuntarily, and 
smiling at the upturned face, which exercised a momently in- 
creasing fascination over him, “as anything which interests you 
must concern any one who looks at you.” 

“Thanks!” she said, smiling also. “I forgive you your 
remark about my ‘ apparent candor’ for the sake of that which 
followed it. The fact is that I displeased my mother beyond her 
power of forgiveness by my marriage. Yet she was really to 
blame for it, as she was for the harshness and cruelty that drove 
my brother into evil courses and made him an outcast and vaga- 
bond on the face of the earth. How such a nature as hers ever 
came to attract one like my father’s, which both his children 
inherited, with perhaps a dash of our mother’s obstinacy thrown 
in, used to puzzle me a good deal when I was a growing girl at 
home; but I understand it better now that I have seen what 
Curious ties draw men and women together. However it came 
about, it made his misery and ours, and now, it seems, it has 
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made my poverty. It has, that is, unless I succeed in persuading 
judges and juries that I was not only not dead when she made 
her will, but that she knew it. Now do you see?” 

“T see what you have in your mind, of course. But if, as 
you said just now, she was free to dispose of her property with- 
out reference to her natural heirs, it seems to me that to prove 
that she knew of their existence would only lay so much the 
greater stress on the validity of what she actually did. It would 
be more to the purpose to’ show that she was in error than to 
insist that she was lying on a point which, after all, interfered in 
no way with her right to do as she pleased. Would it not be 
more natural, and—I beg your pardon—more filial too, to take 
that view? I am still in so much darkness that, as you see, I am 
not a competent adviser.” 

“True,” she said thoughtfully, “that did not occur to me 
before. [I was so confused at first by the unexpected news that 
my mind went straight to the scenes that preceded my depar- 
ture from home, and to others that lay still farther back. Well, 
I will think more about it. In any case, you must admit that it 
is, on the face of it, unjust and unnatural that children should be 
deprived of what ought to be-theirs by every law of common 
sense.” 

“So unjust and so unnatural that the course you first pro- 
posed might put a very ugly weapon into the hands of whoever 
was concerned in contesting the case against you. That sounds 
unpardonably rude, I am afraid, but remember what you just 
said about your brother and try to forgive me. Where is he?” 

Mrs. Lloyd frowned a little. 

“He is out of the question entirely, poor fellow! He is in 
Australia, and if I say he cannot come back you will divine that 
something stronger than his inclination keeps him there. I can 
understand that she should desire to forget or deny his existence. 
But she had no excuse for doing the same thing by me. She 
did not choose that I should marry as I did, and yet she knew 
the man was honorable and his position unexceptionable. | 
don’t know why I should take you into my confidence in this 
way,” she went on after a pause, during which Norton had also 
been pondering the same question, “ but I suppose I feel so irri- 
tated and outraged that, failing a listener, I might have apos- 
trophized one of these masts, if I had found myself leaning 
against it. There was no reason why I should have left Hong 
Kong at all, and I should probably not have done so if I had not 
accidentally learned last week that this property had been left 
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my mother. I thought she was living still; and that it would not 
be difficult to bring about a-reconciliation between us. And, in 
any case, | did not suppose the money could be diverted from 
me in the way it has been. And then to meet Mr. Crawford at 
the last minute and have the cup dashed from my lips in this 
way! It is too bad!” 

She looked up at Norton:as she ‘ended, with eyes filled with 
tears that in nowise dimmed their lustre. One or two great 
drops rolled down her cheeks, in fact, before she found it neces- 
sary to brush them off, but her glowing: face was not distorted 
by her emotion. 

“You will pardon my babyishness, I am sure,” she said, smil- 
ing through them, and holding out her ungloved hand as they 
reached the companion-way, “and the unnecessary candor with 
which I have been: boring you with my affairs. But it zs so 
vexatious not to know what to do, and to have no one to advise 
with!” 

“Pardon you! and for your candor!” he said, retaining her 
hand a moment. “I wish I might dare to hope. you would 
honor me with it often.” 

On shore, meanwhile, Crawford, after leaving the naval off- 
cers, turned in the direction of the government buildings, and 
was soon joined by the French consul, whose acquaintance he 
had just made. They walked along the Praya together, and the 
lawyer, whose thoughts were still full of this unexpected meet- 
ing,:was not sorry to find: his companion disposed to be com- 
municative. 

“ Who is your young friend?” the consul asked after a little 
general talk. “I saw you had no scruple about running his ‘head 
into the noose. Mrs. Lloyd isa lady whom, of course, I admire 
excessively, and for whom I naturally entertain the profound 
respect which your fair countrywomen universally inspire. At 


‘the same time I think she is perhaps a safer companion for men 


of the world like youand me than for young fellows of that 
age.” 

“He is‘a clever Yankee, who will be able to take care of 
himself, imagine. What are you driving at? I have known 
Mrs. Lloyd since she was so high—and a handsome, saucy bag- 
gage she always was! She couldn’t have been more than seven- 
teen or eighteen when she came out here with Lloyd. She told 
me he died-suddenly about a year ago.” 

“Suddenly is a good word for it,” said M. Blondel. “ His 
speculations in opium turned out badly, and he shot himself.” 
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“What did he do that for?” 

“I tell you he had heavy losses. If you have known his 
wife so long, you can probably figure to yourself also that she 
might not be the most consolatory companion in the world toa 
man in misfortune. I have a theory of my own, into the bar- 
gain, that he was beginning to tire of playing sheep-dog to her.” 

“Don’t be so oracular. Remember that I have not seen her 
since she was a girl, when she differed from other girls chiefly 
by being handsomer and inclined to presume upon the fact. My 
poor wife didn’t use to like her much, I admit, but she was very 
High-Church in her notions, and used to lay all her pranks to 
original sin, because she came of a dissenting family of I don’t 
know what variety. But I have seen too many people swept 
and garnished, and entered into afterward by devils, to take much 
stock in that explanation. There was really no great harm in 
her that I could ever see. She was older a good deal than my 
girls, but my boy who died and she were friendly enough to 
bring her often under my observation. What did she do out 
here to call for criticism of that sort? ” 

“ Nothing that I know of. I never heard a breath of scandal 
touch her. But your wife’s feeling about her is a specimen of 
what I mean. She is of the sort whom other men’s wives have 
an instinctive dread of, and whom their own husbands stand 
guard over in a manner infinitely suggestive. Lloyd used to 
watch her’as a cat does a mouse. Perhaps he found it wearing. 
At all events, he threw up the job, and his life with it. She 
might have married twenty times over since then, if she had 
been so inclined, but she has shut herself up and behaved with 
perfect circumspection. She is going back now, she tells me, 
to take possession of some family property. That will suit her 
better than marriage, or | mistake her greatly.” 

“ She was under an error on that head which I have just 
-been under the necessity of clearing up. There was some pro- 
perty, but her mother, besides being incensed against her for 
some unknown reason, was under the impression she was dead, 
or said so at all events. She willed it all away so hard and fast 
that Mary's chances to undo the knot are of the slimmest. I had 
the tying of it, and though I tried my best to leave a loop-hole, 
lest there should be some mistake, the old lady was inflexible. 
I am sorry for her daughter—one can’t help having a friendly 
feeling for a pretty creature like that, whom one has dandled 
on one’s knees.” 

“ Of course he can’t,” said M. Blondel, with a laugh. “ But 
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she don’t call for over-much sympathy. She may be trusted to 
look out for herself. I am only theorizing about her, you under- 
stand. Women of her sort, in her position, naturally give food 
‘for thought to men of mine.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE NOSOLOGY OF REGICIDE. 


THERE never was a more inoffensive ruler than Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, first of the hoyse of Orleans. 
Nature had not .designed him as avaé avépav. The grocer- 
king the wits called him. A head like unto a pear the carica- 
turists gave him. He would have been much more at home with 
the umbrella of a dourgeots under his arm than with the sceptre 
of Charlemagne in his hand; and he felt and freely acknow- 
ledged it. In the luxurious imprisonment of the Tuileries he 
often sighed for the happy days when he could potter about the 
Streets inspecting the buildings in construction, as middle-aged 
fléneurs will, and feasting his gaze cheaply on the latest engrav- 
ings in the windows of the print-shops. Yet this unambitious, 
unpretentious, amiable mediocrity of domestic virtues, common- 
place gifts, and simple tastes was made the target of many vile 
conspiracies. His life was attempted as often as if he were the 
most ferocious inheritor of a relentless absolutism instead of a kind- 
ly sovereign, elect of the people, and hedged in by the barriers of 
constitutionalism. In the eyes of persons of a certain tempera- 
ment, to be a king is crime sufficient to merit death. It matters 
not if the king be good or bad, sound or-foolish, brilliant adventu- 
rer or cruel conqueror, monarch of usurpation or by heritage; his 
‘position, for them, is equivalent to treason against the “ sovereign 
people” and deserving the capital sentence. They reason on 
the same lines as that Communist who shot a priest, and, when 
asked why he had committed the deed and what harm his vic- 
tim had done him, answered: “Harm! He never did me any. 
I shot him because he was a priest—that was his offence!” 
These persons often shoot down kings for no other apparent 
Cause than that they are kings. With them it is a monomania. 
And an ample illustration of what I venture to advance is 
afforded by the experiences of the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
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clement, comfortable, paternal, elderly potentate, who was pur- 
sued with as rabid a hate as any White Czar of the house of 
Romanoff. 


It was my habit, during a residence in Paris, to stroll, like 


Miirger’s Gustave Colline, on the line of quays between the Pont 
Neuf and the Pont des Arts, rummaging in the book-stalls. I 
was a veritable piocheur at that epoch. I picked up arare volume 
there once, entitled The Prison of the Luxembourg under the Reign 


of Louis Philippe. \t made a deep impression on me, and cgntain- . 


ed so many facts bearing on the nosology of regicide that I deter- 
mined some day to epitomize its contents for the benefit of an 
English-speaking community. This volume was written by the 
Abbé Grivel, a canon and vicar-general of Bordeaux, guardian of 
the tombs of the Imperial Chapter of St. Denis, and chaplain to 
the Chamber of Peers. He was also ordinary to the state-prison 
of the Luxembourg, better known-to the tourist as a palace and a 
picture-gallery. His gleanings in the latter capacity make up his 
book, which is one of the most instructive and profitable of its 
kind ever penned. This good,-self-sacrificing ecclesiastic attend- 
ed some of the most conspicuous lunatics inscribed on the pseudo- 
martyrology of regicide, in the dungeon and on the guillotine; 
and the sum of his reflections on their mental structure and 
motives resolves itself into the conviction that a false idea, once 
it has -been entertained and encouraged, can produce every 
species of fanaticism and turn a man into a monster. That false 
idea is as a demon that possesses him, and it is only religion 
that can exorcise it. 

On the 28th of July, 1835, Fieschi’s famous, or rather in- 
famous, plot against the life of Louis Philippe was brought toa 
head. As the monarch was passing along the grand boulevards 
towards the Bastille, reviewing his troops, an infernal machine 
was discharged at him from a third-floor window. Eighteen in- 
dividuals, including a marshal of France and several generals, 
were killed outright, and two-and-twenty wounded ; but the king 
escaped with a black powder-streak across his forehead. The 
author of this wholesale butchery was captured red-handed ; he 
had been “hoist with his own petar,” and shad been unable to 
secure safety in flight. He was recognized as a Corsican who 
had served in the army, Giuseppe-Marie Fieschi; he was aged 
about forty and had signalized himself by his vagabond dispo- 
sition and unruly temper. He was dishonest, immoral, and 
addicted to vicious company. Nevertheless he was an ingenious 
mechanician, had some education and a prodigious memory. 
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His force of character, too, was great. But all these qualities, 
which, properly trained and disciplined, might have led him toa 
position of competence and respectability, were counterbalanced 
by an overweening sense of his own importance.. He was an 
exalté. One could not be two minutes in his company without 
perceiving that this supercilious and loquacious creature, who 
fancied he resembled his countryman, Bonaparte, was eaten up 
with vanity. He thought the eyes of Europe were fixed upon 
him. 

I have a theory (if I may be permitted to intrude it) that all 
French conspirators against the ruling powers are mainly urged 
on by vanity. They wish to advertise themselves; they are 
essentially poseurs—desirous to attitudinize on a pedestal; and, 
failing to gratify their restless ambition by the slow and sober 
exercise of industry and perseverance, they try to clutch.at it by 
some daring act, in the prostituted name of patriotism, which 
will bring them into the glare of publicity with a startling sud- 
denness. Fieschi, with his exaggerated pride, his sensitiveness 
to a false point of honor—he had sworn to compass assassination : 
he would be a coward, forsooth! if he did not keep his oath— 
was undoubtedly of this class. His brain had been crammed 
with the pestilent stuff foisted as the messages of wisdom by 
speculative revolutionists, and he had linked himself to a secret 
society with the sounding title of “ The Rights of Man.” The 
lazy and discontented rascals who engineer these occult confede- 
racies prate of despotism and are jealous of property because 
they have neither the ability nor the patience to acquire it, in 
nine cases out of ten. If property were to fall to them by acci- 
dent, in nine cases out of ten, they would become rank conser- 
vatives. Liberty, to them, is but too often the convenient sign- 
board under which they trade. They would be nobody in the - 
open world; they are somebody in their own hole-and-corner 
Organizations. There are exceptions: in every secret society 
there are the ardent dupes who pay in money and are ready to 
pay in blood, and there are those, with more enthusiasm than 
judgment, who have worked themselves up into a frenzy of 
belief. But how do those societies finish? Voltaire has sup- 
plied the answer; fas est ab hoste doceri. “Speak of liberty,” he 
said, “declaim against law and authority: you will win over the 
boobies; and when you have boobies enough at your beck some 
clever fellows will turn up who will bridle and saddle them, 
and ride upon their backs to the overthrow of thrones and- 
empires.” Fieschi was one of the boobies, the instrument of 
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shrewder scoundrels in the background ; and be sure, if he had 
succeeded in his nefarious crime, the richest sheaves in the har- 
vest of profit would not have been carried off by his hands. In 
spite of his vaunted fidelity, the Corsican made avowals which 
led to the arrest of, three associates, Morey, Pépin, and Boireau. 
These self-constituted champions of the rights of man sometimes 
“peach” upon one another. All were members of the secret 
society. Morey, an old soldier like Fieschi, was deaf, decrepit, 
and rheumatic. He had a diseased antipathy to royalty, and was 
oppressed with the hallucination that he had been a much-mal- 
treated man. The unhappy fool babbled of his conscience, which 
told him he was right—that warped conscience which would 
seek to restore a fictitious peace and prosperity to France (which 
had never been more peaceful or prosperous) by foul and cow- 
ardly murder! This wretched gray-beard had cast the bullets 
for the infernal machine and paid the hire of the room in which 
it had been placed. Pépin was a grocer and had very lax’notions 
in matters of religion. He had joined a sect which called itself 
the French Church, and had given himself up to the reading of 
the silly and wicked “ philosophy” of Saint-Just, whose tracts 
had been discovered in his domicile. He was weak of fibre, a 
passive rather than an active participator in the scheme, and had 
furnished Fieschi with funds to buy gun-barrels and wood for 
his machine. Boireau was a young lamp-maker, frank and 
honest, but cursed with the sin of vanity, impulsive and carried 
away by the wild conversation of more mature associates and by 
the reading of bad books. He had ridden along the boulevard 
the evening before the explosion, in order that Fieschi might be 
able to take correct aim. Boireau, having made a clean breast 
of it, was let off with twenty years’ detention. The three others 
were sentenced to death. Grace to the assiduity of the chap- 
lains, particularly the Abbé Grivel, they turned to the stool of 
penitence. Fieschi, whose hardihood was equal to his conceit, 
became very docile under the sweet and skilled persuasiveness 
of the pastor as soon as he realized that he was, indeed, no hero, 
but a misguided idiot who had confounded civic virtue with base 
brutality. He thanked God that he had not taken the king’s 
life, and explained that his majesty owed his preservation to the 
chance of a M. Ladvocat, a former benefactor of his, having 
crossed the line of fire, which so overcame him that he involun- 
tarily lowered his infernal machine a few inches. Providence 
works in curious channels. 

Fieschi had great difficulty in ridding himself of his pompous, 
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almost childish self-sufficiency. It was not his nature to be meek 
and humble; that vanity to which I have already alluded was 
his besetting weakness. At one time, after he had confessed the 
error of his ways, he grew almost presumptuous in his confi- 
dence in the divine mercy. He occupied himself much with 
writing and reading. As clue to his temperament it may be 
told that one of the studies to which he had devoted himself 
was an annotation of the satires of Salvator Rosa, between whom 
and himself he had the arrogance to establish a parallel. This 
he preceded with a quotation from one of the painter’s stanzas : 


“Quando eri penso il capo mi traballa, 
La feccia che dovreble andare abasso 
In qu’est’ acque per Dio va sempre a galla.” * 


The last morning for the trio of murderers broke drearily. 
The dramatic narrative of how they met their fate will be 
edifying. In a,hall on the ground-floor the preparations for the 
final act were to be made. The Abbé Grivel placed himself 
beside the Catiline of the conspiracy. The condemned was in a 
state of extreme nervous irritability, spoke quickly and volubly, 
and addressed his remarks to all with whom he had the slight- 
est acquaintance. 

His thoughts reverted to home and the scenes of early life, 
and in a softened tone he lamented having quitted his father’s 
roof, never more to see it, only to arrive at the foot of the 
scaffold by the path of misery, vice, and crime. Suddenly he 
burst loudly into the apostrophe: “ My God! why didn’t I leave 
my bones at Moscow instead of returning to have my head 
_ chopped off in my own country? Nevertheless I declare to you, 
messieurs, you who are here, that I have rendered a service to 
society. I have told the truth and I don’t regret if. My death 
should be an example.” 

The toilet was over. 

“Now,” he said with an ironical grin—“ now I am ready. 
The others may be fetched; I am anxious to see them. C’est 
mon banquet, 4 moi—Z/¢ zs my treat /” 

The abbé, shocked at this grim pleasantry, approached and 
bent over him. Fieschi presented his face for an embrace, and 
the good chaplain kissed him several times and gave way to 
his emotion. “What!” cried the criminal, ‘‘ you are weeping ? 


* “When I think my head turns, the dregs which should seek the depths in those waters 
always rise to the surface.” 
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’Tis I, then, that shall have to give you encouragement ! Non- 
sense! I’m happy, because I am about to expiate my crime, and 
I shall die without fear.” 

The priest admonished him and put the crucifix to his lips. 
Fieschi kissed it reverently. 

Morey was led in. He was calm, resigned, silent. He sank 
on the form and submitted to the manipulations of M. de Paris 
deputies without uttering a word. Now and again he cast a 
careless glance on those around. This taciturnity made striking 
contrast with the petulance of Fieschi, who never ceased babbling. 

Morey did not seem to affront his fate so much as to have 
forgotten it. His countenance bore the imprint of suffering 
rather than of fear. The while he mutely underwent the terri- 
ble toilet one might have noticed leaning carelessly against 
a pillar a man witha seasoned pipe in his mouth. This man 
looked on at the scene like an indifferent spectator, occasionally 
addressing a few quiet observations on the details of the lugu- 
brious ceremony to his neighbors. 

It was Pépin. Ata sign from the executioners he went over 
and sat by the side of Morey. While they were attaching his 
hands he calmly smoked his pipe. There was no emotion on 
his expressionless face ; his voice was unaltered, but he seldom 
spoke. He turned towards Morey and remarked: “ Well, 
Morey, old chum, it appears we re about to take the journey 
into the other world in company.” 

“A trifle sooner or a trifle later—what’s the odds?” replied 
Morey. 

“M. Ladvocat! M. Ladvocat!” bawled Fieschi from his 
side of the room. . “ What! he doesn’t answer to the call? Not 
here, and at such a time as this! Ah! when there was need to 
defend him I never failed. Where can he be? May be they 
never told him I wished to see him. I wish him to come!” 
Then, with an accent and a look to make one shudder, he added: 
“If M. Ladvocat does not come I die damned!” 

The abbé clapped his hand quickly on the criminal’s mouth, 
and in pleading accents urged: “O my friend, what lan- 
guage! Hold your tongue, I entreat you. I have written to M. 
Ladvocat. Put yourself in his place; if you had a friend in this 
position you would surely spare both such a cruel interview.” 

“T understand you, chaplain,” said Fieschi; “ your comment 
is just. I submit.” 

Pépin, having exchanged a few words with Morey, turned 
towards Fieschi. “ Well, Fieschi,” he said, smiling with acidity, 
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“thou art content, now that thou art face to face with thy 
friend—thy victim !” 

Fieschi was on the point of exploding with rage, but the chap- 
lain intervened, and the criminal satisfied himself with a move of 
the head, a shrug of the shoulders, and a contemptuous “ Bah! 
bah!” Then, turning to the Abbé Grivel, he said: “I hardly 
believe it is daylight yet! January the nineteenth! Dismal 
day and long, long night!” 

At half-past seven the condemned were ready to leave. 

“ Messieurs,” said Pépin, his pipe still in his mouth, “ Fieschi’s 
crime is Fieschi’s own contriving. There is no other culprit 
here but he.” 

“| have done. but my duty,” answered Fieschi; “all I regret 
is not to have forty more days to live, that I might write many 
things.’s 

The signal was given and the sombre procession was formed, 
Fieschi and his confessor going first, and made its slow progress 
to the garden of the Petit Luxembourg. Before mounting the 
vehicles which were ‘to carry them on the last stage of all, they 
passed in front of Colonel Posac, commander of the palace. 
Fieschi saluted him with respect, and the colonel returned the 
salute with evident feeling, saying: ‘“ Fieschi, remember God 
and the soldier of Gaeta.” ‘ 

“Yes, yes!” answered Fieschi. “Make your mind easy.” 

On their way to the scaffold Fieschi told the abbé what this 
reference to Gaeta meant. There were two regiments at the 
siege there between which there was a fierce emulation—one 
French, the other Corsican. A soldier of the French regi- 
ment stood on the ramparts, a glass of wine in his hands, and 
drained it to the health of the emperor whilst the balls whistled 
around. A Corsican, not to be outdone, stood on the same spot 
and finished an entire bottle to the same toast. Fieschi also 
confided to his spiritual adviser the story of a singular prophecy 
which had been pronounced concerning his fortune by a soz-dt- 
sant sorceress whom he and a comrade had visited in Calabria 
several years before. The horoscope she drew was in these 
words : 

“Tu iras en France; - 


Tu seras guillotiné en France ; 
Et tu mourras avec plaisir.” 


The morning was chill and foggy. The gruesome, repulsive 
scene was lent new wofulness by the bleak weather, the unkind 
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look of the dull skies, and the black crowd and shadowy houses, 
portentous-looking in the mist. Just as the execution was about 
to be begun Fieschi whispered to the chaplain: “Let us turn 
aside, lest it should be thought I had the air of mocking their fate.” 

Pépin first ascended the fatal steps; he kissed the crucifix, 
embraced the priest who attended him, raised his eyes towards 
heaven, and faltered wailingly: “I ask pardon of God—a thou- 
sand times pardon! Adieu, messieurs! I die a victim.... 
Adieu!” ... 

It was Morey’s turn. He, too, embraced his confessor, 
kissed the crucifix, and cried: “ My God! at last this is going to 
end. Ah! it is not my courage that fails, but my illness that 
hinders me from standing up.” . .. 

Fieschi bore it well. Not even his eyebrows had quivered. 

“It’s my turn now. I wish to speak; I have Commissary 
Vassal’s permission.” The executioner touched him on the 
shoulder ; he shook, and, in spite of the encumbrances to feet and 
hands, almost precipitated himself on the steps of the scaffold. 
The chaplain counselled him to moderation. ‘I obey,” he said; 
“but accompany me close as you can to eternity.” And the 
good man pressed after him. Fieschi faced the people and ina 
sonorous, re-echoing voice exclaimed : “I am about to appear be- 
fore God! ....I have told the truth; I die easy. I have done 
service to my country in denouncing my accomplices. I have 
told the truth, no falsehood—I take Heaven to witness. ... I 
am happy and satisfied. I ask pardon of God and men, above all 
of God. I regret my victims more than my life.” 

He embraced the Abbé Grivel and said hurriedly: “ What 
shall become of me? What shall be my fate? Would that I 
could give you tidings of myself five. minutes after my death! 
Pray to God for me!” 

The abbé murmured a few syllables of consolation. Fieschi 
passionately kissed the crucifix and delivered himself to the 
executioner. An instant afterwards the tragedy was finished. 

It will have been remarked that Morey and Pépin talked of 
themselves as if they were innocent and had been betrayed by 
Fieschi. He had disclosed their names to justice, it is true—let 
us give him the benefit of the merciful doubt that this was less 
to curry favor from his judges than to make reparation to an 
outraged society—but if he had not done so they would have 
seen him march to the scaffold with equanimity. In the school 
of conspirators there is always a lurking selfishness; each wishes 
to keep his own head on his shoulders. One must not expect 
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chivalry among these self-styled illuminati. With their imper- 
fect training and their dulled moral appreciation, they fail to 
recognize that he who manufactures the powder and moulds the 
bullet is as guilty as he who pulls the trigger; they have a vague 
idea, based on the instinct of personal safety, that they are not 
murderers unless they take actual, active share in murder, and 
imagine that it is wrong to exact punishment for a crime which 
has been deliberately conceived and prepared for, but which has 
not been carried to its issue through circumstances beyond their 
ordering. Morey was a being whose feeble intelligence had 
been twisted by pernicious reading. In politics he was a stupid 
visionary ; he was opinionated over whatever store of: indigested 
information he had picked up, and he had absolutely none of that 
self-respecting responsibility imparted by religion to moderate 
his views and restrain him to the path of honorable industry. 
Pépin was without firmness; had neglected his duties to his 
church, had even abandoned it for an accommodating heresy, 
and his narrow brain was heated by that furious rhetorical fuel 
which has such a charm for susceptible Frenchmen. Fieschi had 
more force of will than his fellow-miscreants; but at best he was 
a commonplace, melodramatic ruffian, superstitious, expansive, 
dissolute, with that little learning which is so dangerous, and an 
insatiable passion to make a figure in history. Provided his 
figure was brought out in bold relief, it recked not who suffered. 
But the other attempts on.the life of Louis Philippe afford 
clearer evidence still that vanity is the chief motive of those pests 
of society, and that this social disease, regicide, is nourished only 
in soil that has not been cultivated by religion, but that has, 
contrariwise, been poisoned by pernicious reading and the keep- 
ing of evil company. - 
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A FARMING EXPERIMENT IN WEST VIRGINIA, 


“IT is very sensible in H—— to be interested. in farming. 
Our boys and young men will be compelled by necessity, at 
some time, to go back to farming and the mechanical trades in 
order to make a living. We are already crowded in the profes. 
sions and in business, and are the most expensive people ever 
known in history. In twenty-five years, at the. present. rate of 
increase, our population will. be. doubled and -the crowding 
greater. There must be more work done with the. hands, and 
more economy and self-denial, or there will be nothing to live on. 
The neglected soil of the New England States even will. have to 
be cultivated, every inch of it which can be made. moderately 
productive, to say nothing of the more fertile regions. It re- 
quires practical skill and great industry to. carry on any particu- 
lar undertaking, such as the one talked of in West Virginia. I 
cannot judge of that particular scheme, but, in general, I ap- 
prove of young men, who have not a way open into a profes- 
sion or business, going into farming with proper. discretion and 
prudence.”’ 


This was written by a relative of a young New-Englander 
who had purchased land in West Virginia for the purpose of 
farming and sheep-raising, and intended, in company with a friend 
and partner, to settle in that country. The two young men, both 
sons of officers of rank in the army of the United States during 
the Civil War, were accompanied in their journey thither. by an 
elderly gentleman, the father of one, and a Yankee farmer whose 
practical knowledge and skill were expected to prove invaluable 
aids to them, as their studies at school or college and their 
bringing-up in comfortable New England homes had not particu- 
larly adapted them to the mode of life they had chosen. 

After a journey of about four days by railroad to Grafton, 
and about seventy miles across the State; over bad roads, by 
wagon, they arrived at Blue Spring, Randolph County, West 
Virginia, the nearest town to their future home. At this place 
they found themselves within two or three miles of a post-office 
with one mail a week; and to this place, until further develop- 
ments, their letters were to be addressed. 

The following extracts from the letters of these young men 
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will give an idea of this country and of life in this “ vast wil- 
derness,”’ 

April, 1883.—We have fortunately secured a temporary home 
with a family named Fretwell in a comfortable log house. 
Many of these houses are miserable shanties, having cracks large 
enough to put your foot through. We are in excellent health 
and find plenty to eat—though fresh meat is scarce: we have 
only tasted it once since we left Grafton. Our diet consists 
of pies, corn-bread, maple-sugar, milk, butter, eggs, buckwheat- 
cakes, coffee, salt meat, etc. The people are kind and hospitable. 
One man was even offended because we did not take up our 
abode with him, which we could not do, as he could not accom- 
modate our party in his small house. There is a deplorable lack 
of education among “the natives,” the queen’s English being 
literally murdered. Schools. are few in number, and school- 
teachers are incompetent; but they have the traditions of a better 
state of things, and a desire to give their children advantages 
that were enjoyed, strange to say, to a greater degree by their 
grandparents. 

There is not a telegraph nor a railroad within many miles. 
The country is full of valuable timber—maple, beech, cherry, 
hemlock, chestnut, oak, ash, and so forth—growing up to the tops 
of the mountains. A part of the land is stony, but the soil 
is mostly good, and fine for grazing. Yesterday, following the 
stream on our land for some distance, we picked up several 
specimens of coal, some soft—one piece like cannel coal, as large 
as your two fists. This will pay better than sheep by and by. 
The earth is filled with particles of coal, and I have been inform- 
ed that there is on our land a large bed of stone-coal—so-called— 
from which the whole valley was formerly supplied. But later 
they found a bed nearer, and, as transportation is difficult, our 
coal-field was abandoned. There is land near us that would sell, 
if we had a railroad, for $2,000 per acre, it is so filled with coal- 
beds, and could now be bought for $5 or $10. I suppose you 
saw in the papers a notice of the sale in Pennsylvania of fifteen 
hundred acres of coal-fields for half a million dollars where 
. some of our prominent men have made fortunes. I would prefer 
a coal to a silver mine. 

The country is also rich in iron and salt; the latter often 
appears in wells. These were filled up during the war, as they 
supplied a portion of the South with this commodity. 

June.—We have selected a site for our house near the road, 
ona level plain, high up on Point Mountain—I should say twenty- 
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five hundred feet above the level of the sea—and when the trees 
are cut down we shall have a fine view of the surrounding country. 
We have commenced clearing away trees and underbrush, and 
cutting logs for the house. These logs are mostly of beech, with 
one or two of maple and chestnut, seventy-two in number, cut 
eight inches by six, hewed on all sides and made to fit. The “na- 
tives” consider a log house warmer than a “ box house,” as they 
call a frame house. We have cut down some trees that obstruct 
our view, or that might, in some storm, fall down upon us. We 
blew up the stumps near the house with powder, leaving the 
others to rot, which will take from three to twenty years. 

July.—Our house has progressed slowly, being delayed by an 
occasional accident—one day our hewer of wood cut his foot 
with the broad-axe—yet our roof is on and we have moved in, 
as we only lack floors: and windows and doors. We slept fora 
few nights on planks laid across the beams up-stairs, but, as Mr. 
M was anxious lest we should tumble off, we have moved 
our beds to the first floor. We have two rooms above and two 
below stairs, with five windows in all, besides a window in each 
door. We have purchased a stove with all its appurtenances for 
twenty-three dollars, and ordered furniture—which consists of 
two ‘bedsteads, six chairs, and a table of cherry-wood, because 
the man was out of black walnut—for seven dollars, and we 
have commenced housekeeping in a very primitive fashion. We 
have a cow and calf, for which we paid thirty-five dollars. Hav- 
ing plenty of wood and a stove, we have every convenience for 
cooking ; but we have nothing to cook. Like old Mother Hub- 
bard’s, “ our cupboard is bare,” our supplies not having arrived. 
We have neighbors living two miles distant, and they kindly fur- 
nish us with bacon, bread, eggs, and whatever else is needful. .. . 

At last our stores have come—butter, eggs, maple-sugar, and 
honey for ten cents a pound. Hams and other things seem to 
us, in our ignorance of prices, rather high. We get along first- 
rate with our cooking, improving our bacon by boiling it, and 
acquiring skill each day, so that, with good appetites, we greatly 
enjoy our frugal board. We get up at five or half-past in the 
morning. Bert gets breakfast while I milk the cow. We work 
until noon, making fence or burning rubbish or hacking trees. 
At twelve we get dinner, and continue our work until supper- 
time. About half-past eight we go to bed. We set our watches 
by the sun. 

August.—Our floors are laid—they are of poplar—and our 
house is as comfortable as possible. Mr. M—— left for home 
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last month, Bert going as far as Beverly with him; but the heavy 
rains of the last few days have swollen the streams, so that he 
feared to be delayed if he went farther. Before the war bridges 
were built over these streams, but they were all burned, and, 
with two exceptions, have not ‘been rebuilt. Many trees have 
fallen with a loud crash in the last few days in consequence of 
the rain and wind. Our summer weather is delightful—cool 
nights, and days not too hot. Our health is perfect. How 
could it be otherwise in this pure mountain air? We have no 
mosquitoes and few flies. Gnats are troublesome in the woods, 
but not near the house. 

Field-berries grow in the meadows. Why do they spring up 
from no apparent cause? The forests may be cleared, and a 
wood, if left alone, will come up entirely different from any for- 
mer growth in the vicinity. Can the roots or seeds have lain 
here dormant for centuries, or where do they come from? Our 
grass is like the finest lawn-grass. In the woods you see only a 
wild grass, which, however, furnishes pasturage for large numbers 
of cattle. Very few sow grass-seed; when they do it is only to 
hasten its growth. About two hundred acres of our land are 
level, which will be sufficient to raise feed for all the stock we 
can keep. Many of the “natives” leave their cattle out all win- 
ter, so I am told. 

There is little or no underbrush in the woods, and one can 
ride for miles on horseback; the lowest limbs being sixty or 
seventy feet from the ground, lack of sunlight having killed 
the lower limbs. The trunks are as straight as a gun-barrel, 
and many of the trees one hundred and fifty feet in height. 
The practical farmer who accompanied us to West Virginia, 
and whose skill and knowledge were to have been of such in- 
estimable value to us, deserted us and returned home soon 
after our arrival, leaving us to gain experience for ourselves, 
and strength from hard-handed toil. We were disappointed, 
but we decided that the best New England farmer is not 
necessarily a first-rate hand ih the woods, and that a native 
could do as much in one month as he could in three. While 
he can handle machinery and all modern implements of farm- 
ing, a native could do better for us, as we count that man most 
valuable who can make the biggest hole in a piece of woods 
in a short space of time. 

September.—If you could have seen our place yesterday 
morning, and suddenly been brought back last evening, you 
would hardly know it, it is so changed. . In the. morning we 
VOL, XLI.—34 
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were hedged in with trees and could not see beyond them; but 
by afternoon about fifty trees had been cut down by two men 
and a boy, and now our view extends many miles and is sim- 
ply grand—equal, it seems to me, to any in the world. We 
had contemplated doing this for some time, and the result ex- 
ceeds our expectations. Opposite us is Elk Mountain. Beyond 
is Gauley, its summit nearly always capped with clouds. To 
the left we see Cheat Mountain with its several ranges, and 
Mingo at its foot, eight miles distant. Every slope is covered 
with lofty trees from the foot to the summit, with here and there 
aclearing. I wish I could send a photograph of it. This morn- 
ing we were above the clouds. The valley is only half a mile 
distant, but we are six or eight hundred feet higher. We shall 
enjoy our view these beautiful snmmulight evenings, after our 
day’s work is over. 

On Thursday a gentleman from Washington passed by, en 
route for Addison Sulphur Springs. He thought it a shame 
to destroy the forests as we are doing. He was travelling ina 
canvas-top wagon, on a pleasure trip—* roughing it,” to use his 
own expression. He was delighted with these hills, and said 
our view is the grandest he had seen, and that he would like to 
spend the rest of his days here. He was about sixty years old; 
had his gun and was looking for game. When told that he 
would find bears on these mountains he asked if they would 
attack you. I told him they would always run, unless they had 
cubs or were cornered. 

A bear was seen last week on this mountain, about two miles 
away, by a stranger, who described it as about the size of the 
largest black bear he had ever seen in a show, weighing about 
four hundred pounds. He looked at the bear, and the bear 
looked at him, and each passed on his own way. Not far from 
us is a bear-trap, which is a pen with very heavy logs placed on 
the top, so that when the bear enters it he runs against a pin 
which lets the logs fall on him, and there he must remain until 
the owner of the trap comes—which may be days or weeks— 
when, if the bear be alive, he is shot. The trap is baited with 
some kind of partly-cooked meat, and after a trap is set the 
natives seldom bother themselves about it. Yesterday we saw 
three wild turkeys, each weighing about twenty pounds; but, 
having left our guns, we lost several good meals. I am told that 
the pheasant-is the finest bird in these parts. They live on 
beech-mast, which when plentiful, as it is this year, attracts them 
in great numbers. They make a peculiar drumming sound on 
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the trunks of trees, which I heard for a long time before discov- 
ering the cause. Wild pigeons also come here in large flocks, so 
that you can hit them with a stick. The people here and else- 
where make frequent trips to Addison and bring back the water 
in casks, which they put into cisterns: The only practicable 
route between the eastern part of the State and Addison is the 
road on which we live; and this will become quite a thorough- 
fare, as the Sulphur Springs are a favorite resort in summer. 
Many prefer these to the White Sulphur Springs, which are 
sixty miles from us. Addison is twenty miles distant, and thirty 
or forty miles from the Ohio and Chesapeake Railroad. 

October.—The leaves are beginning to fall, but only here and 
there a tree is bare. The foliage does not change color, as at 
home ; some few trees only show a variety of tints. We have 
burned nearly all our brush and rubbish, keeping what is good 
for the stove. Last week we split two cords. Our turnips are 
growing nicely. We planted radishes with them, which have 
grown to an enormous size, but are tender and nice, Next year 
we hope to have a good garden, but it will be hard to work, as 
the roots of trees are in the way. Our cow and calf are thriv- 
ing. We keep the cow in at night, turning the calf out, and 
reverse it in the day-time. On Friday nights the calf must stay 
at home, because on Saturday we go to the post-office, and she 
does not return early enough in the morning. They get all the 
feed they want in the woods. We havea bell tied to her neck, 
and can hear her when two miles off, unless she gets into a hol- 
low.. This morning the clouds in the valley were very beautiful— 
soft, white, and fleecy, as we often see them in the sky ; but look- 
ing down upon them the valley had the appearance of a vast sea, 
with here and there an island. A little later these clouds 
began to move, and then it looked like the ocean rolling and the 
spray dashing high against the mountain-sides. If there had 
been a high wind to make the roar and moaning of the’ sea, 
it would have been perfect. It is very warm—like summer 
weather. The shower yesterday did not cool the air, though it 
is never sultry, there being always a breeze. _ 

We were troubled for a while with wood-rats, but they have 
disappeared. They are of a grayish color, a little larger than a 
mouse. We have also owls to visit us; .we tried to shoot a 
couple, but only wounded one. At this point the cat, which has 
been watching me, seizes my pen with both paws and will not 
let me write. : 
We are going to nail strips of roofing-paper all over our 
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ceiling, wall, etc., to keep out the cold air this winter. .We have 
everything comfortable in the way of clothing, etc., and plenty of 
wood and water. If we get out of provisions our neighbors 
would make a sacrifice to supply us with anything we could not 
get from the store. We have ordered our potatoes. The man 
would only sell us five bushels, as he said it was all we would 
need. He is honest as the day, and all seem to be so in this 
part of the world.. This man has some conversational powers, 
but his brother, a very industrious man, will only reply with a 
grunt. He is quite a character.. His wife smokes and his daugh- 
ter chews tobacco. They are honest and respectable, and very 
hospitable people, but, having always led an isolated life, they 
know nothing of the ways of the outside world. I am informed 
that there are some good schools in this State, one at Huttons- 
ville, taught by a college graduate. 

There are no ponds or lakes in this country, but streams of 
considerable length. There is no trout-fishing now, as the law 
is on, but plenty of game—deer, partridge, etc. 

There is a tree growing here called the cucumber-tree, hav- 
ing large, fan-shaped leaves. The bark has an aromatic odor, 
and the fruit resembles a cucumber in appearance. We came 
across several of these trees to-day in our hacking, and when 
we cut into the bark the air was filled with a pleasant perfume. 

November.—We have had three or four snow-storms this 
month, and the ground has frozen hard once or twice. We 
dug our turnips and have several bushels. The woods will no 
longer afford pasture for our cattle, and we have taken them 
where they can get feed. We shall miss the milk, but must 
get on without it. Fortunately our boundary-lines cross two 
streams running nearly at right angles, which will give us plenty 
of water. In locating our boundaries we ran our lines with per- 
fect accuracy, which I consider remarkable, as we had never be- 
fore attempted such a thing. Going down the mountain one 
day, we saw a man butchering, and bought seventy-six pounds of 
beef of him at five cents a pound. Roast beef is quite a treat 
when you have had none in seven months. Mrs. S—— sent us a 
box for Thanksgiving, and we.had a good dinner. Though very 
comfortable here and in perfect health, we accept your invitation 
to go home for Christmas, and will start on December 10. 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART THIRD. 
CHAPTER VII. 

A etimokie: 


CounT VLADIMIR met Florian opposite a restaurant one day 
at noon and hurried him unceremoniously into its cool shade. 

“From your elegant make-up,” said he, “I judge that you are 
about to call on the charming Barbara. But pardon me if I 
think you are acting rashly in paying this visit on an empty 
stomach. Fasting does not favor the divine flame, so permit me 
to put you in better condition.” 

The politician did not feel amused at the count’s raillery. 
There was an indefinable something about it which hurt him. 

“ You have not chosen a good place,” said Florian, surveying 
the restaurant. “It is a second-rate establishment.” 

“Wait and see. This is an obscure gem, but when it becomes 
known all the city will bow to its superiority. You shall havea 
soup and a dessert whose flavors no other can equal, and you will 
talk to Merrion as if on air. What a lucky fellow to stand so 
high in her favor, and at the same time to be adored by De 
Ponsonby’s fair daughter! I wish you would choose between 
them quickly, and give me an opportunity in either place.” 

“Your special line of action,” said Florian, flushing in spite of 
himself, “is not apt to be encouraged in those quarters. You are 
not in Paris,” 

“TI know that, but women are women the world over. While 
you stand in my light I acknowledge I can do nothing; but give 
me a clear field, remove your Jupitership to one side or the 
other, and see if Mercury is not as good a thief as ever. Why 
do you dally so much? If you are in doubt take my advice and 
choose Barbara. The divorce court is not pleasant, but it will 
do if you work quickly and quietly.” 

“ The divorce court!” cried Florian. ‘“ That sounds queerly 
from you, who are a Catholic, by tradition at least.” 

“TI am speaking to a politician,” the count answered, “in 
whose path no difficulties are allowed to stand where his ambi- 
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tions are concerned. All your good genii urge you to choose 
Barbara. You have thought of divorce yourself many a time.” 

Florian did not attempt to deny the assertion, only saying: 
“ You are taking too much for granted, count. I cannot see any 
weighty reasons for such a step.” 

“No?” The tone was slightly ironical. “First of all, this 
charming woman appreciates you. Secondly, she has become a 
Catholic. Do you desire the thirdly, etc. ?@—for it exists, although 
you cannot see it.” ; 

“Thank you, no,” said Florian, hardly able to conceal his 
agitation. “ You havea Parisian fancy, count. You will not be 
understood or appreciated in this country for many a year.” 

“These are the days of primeval innocence,” sneered the 
count, “‘and the republic has usurped the virtue of the world. 
Well, wear your mask, Florian, but when you choose to throw it 
off let me know. I can lose no time where I have already lost so 
much.” 

As soon as possible Florian escaped from his friend, and, with 
feelings too mixed for thought, went on his way to Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Merrion was just preparing fora drive when he arrived. She 
stood in the hall fitting on her gloves, her graceful form arrayed 
in a dark-green carriage dress. He apologized for his intrusion. 

“No, no,” said she; “you have come in good time. You 
shall go with me, and I shall tell you something to surprise spe 
Or can you be surprised at anything?” 

“TI was surprised once to-day,” he said. “Ido not think I 
could bear another of the same kind with equanimity.” 

She averted her eyes, half-conscious of his meaning. 

“ Your training has not done much for you. I thought you 
were proof against surprises. I suppose you are surprised that 
you could be surprised.” , 

“ Don’t laugh at me, or I may take revenge by turning your 
mirth into tears. By the way, I have never seen you weep.” 

“When you do it will be the moment of your greatest 
humiliation. Do not ask me to explain, but assist me to the 
carriage.” 

They went down the steps and into the carriage silently, nor 
did they speak for some time. Florian was unnerved and dis- 
contented, and hardly knew why he was there at all. It was 
something less, something more, than an ordinary drive, and it 
vexed him because he could not feel as commonplace as usual. 

“ How do you like my new mood of utter despondency ?” he 
said, when the silence had grown oppressive. 
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“I did not know you were a man of moods.” 

“ Because they are not visible to all the world you think I 
have none. Even the gods can grow sad, and why not I? Iam 
on the eve of matrimony.” 

She started at the severe emphasis of the words, threw up 
her hands in feigned amazement, and gasped. 

“At last!” she murmured. “Ah! you are mortal. Death 
could not have proved you more humah! When am I to con- 
gratulate Miss Lynch?” 

“T did not say it was Miss Lynch.” 

“ Not to-day, but last summer. You could not off with the 
old love so quickly, unless your moods were equal to a woman's.” 

“Let it be granted that it is Miss Lynch. I hope you can 
congratulate her next week.” 

Another start from Barbara followed this remark, and an 
other gesture of mock-alarm concealed it very poorly from his 
gaze. 
“You look sad,” said she. “I was sad on my wedding morn- 
ing. But there is less excuse for men in those things.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh! they are binding themselves to so little. They are do- 
ing the thing to ‘ better’ themselves, and the ‘ worse’ need never 
trouble them. It never does. Madame is usually supposed to 
look after that.” ; 

He laughed at her earnest manner and agreed with her. 

“Well, mine is a venture where love is only present by 
deputy, or accompanied by an ‘if.’ You remember our talk by 
the seaside?” 

“ Hardly,” pretending to recollect, “I had so many-there.” 

“It does not matter. I asked your advice about marrying 
Miss Lynch.” 

“I remember,” she interrupted, laughing—“long before you 
asked about her inclination to marry. you.” 

“ My way,” he replied, “ but not intended to exalt me at any 
good woman’s expense. I think, I hope, that Frances will marry 
me if I ask her. I havea high regard for her, and regard so 
easily turns to love.” 

“Oh! so easily,” Barbara said, with a sigh. “ But if you are 
gloomy there is no need of imparting your gloom tome. I am 
sure I wish you all happiness. You will come through the 
ordeal unscathed, and you are getting such a woman !—one out 
of a city-full.” 

“ Might she not be the one woman of the world?” 
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“For you, yes, poetically speaking. But in these practical 
days, when you sit on a law-stool instead of a plunging steed, and 
there are no tournaments except those of the tongue, that fiction 
is only tolerated. But now you have not asked me to surprise 
you.” 

“Your tone implies that I have surprised you.” 

“ You have, but it was not unlooked for. I shall be sorry to 
lose you from my bachelor circle—so very sorry! And I feel a 
kind of regret for your change of life. People change so much 
with marriage.” 

“Dothey? You certainly,ought to know. But in my case 
the change will not be radical. We shall rise to a statelier and 
better footing, like people of the same profession.” 

“Do you know,” she said abruptly, “that I have completed 
my arrangements for entering the church? ” 

“JT had an idea you were already init. You have been so 
near it in costume and manner this last year that I trembled 
every day to hear you say you were a Catholic. At the present 
rate of progress you will fight shy of it for many a day to 


“Two weeks from to-day I shall be a Catholic.” 

“Fourteen days are a long time passing,” he said lightly. 
“T shall hope for a reprieve. The church will ruin you.” — 

“You are bound never to consider me serious in anything I 
say or do,” she complained, with a gentleness that touched him. 
“It is my punishment, I suppose. Never having been serious 
till now, my seriousness is taken as a joke. Is there anything 
preposterous or funny in a butterfly’s attempt to save its own 
life?” 

“You are too humble, Mrs. Merrion, and I too careless and 
selfish. I am glad of your conversion. I hope it will content 
you. There are many trials for a convert. Do you suffer no 
opposition ?” 

“None. If I chose to be a fire-worshipper Mr. Merrion 
would say not a word. I find the only opposition from Catho- 
lics.” 

“ Do not construe my actions so, because I. cannot encourage 
you cheerfully. I prefer to think of you as I knew you first, not 
under the shadow of this change. - Here is a reason why I am 
gloomy. We both change, and the old selves are dying. I shall 
propose this very day,” he added. ‘“ To-night I shall know my 
fate.” 

“Then you must have been gently paving the way to this,” 
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she suggested. ‘“ Your mine is ready ; the match needs but to be 
applied.” 

“It has been ready these many years. When two persons 
have lived in the same house a long time they must know each 
other exceedingly well.” 

“ Yes,” she said, sighing again, “they must. If many others 
had the same opportunity there would be so little bitter talk and 
thought of the ‘ might have been.’ ”’ 

They came back to the house ina sombre mood. They had 
been talking enigmas during the ride and fencing delicately 
while suspicious of each other’s meaning. There was some evi- 
dence of the truth in Barbara’s manner, but nothing definite ; yet 
Florian felt one point of the position very keenly, and it was that 
if he wished to save himself from things which even to his cool 
fancy looked criminal, the sooner he came back to common sense 
the better. 

During the next few days he loitered long in Frances’ com- 
pany, eager yet dreading to pluck the flower which grew so near 
his hand. He had not proposed to her that day, as he had said 
he would ; he could not bring himself to do it. What if circum- 
stances should change the state of affairs? What if some one should 
die? He shuddered at the direction his thoughts were taking, 
and determined to end the uncertainty by an immediate proposal. 

Frances was passing his room one afternoon, and, hearing her 
light step, he called to her cheerfully to enter. He had fought 
his last battle with self a few minutes previous, standing before 
the pure, pensive face which hung over the bookcase, and he 
had turned it to the wall with the intention of removing it for 
ever from his achftng gaze when he had won from his new love 
her promise to share life’s joys and trials with him. 

“TI wished to show you this picture,” he said, as Frances 
came timidly to him. “I am going to put it away for ever.” 

She smiled inquiringly and trembled in secret. 

“You know its story,” he went on ; “ every one knows it since 
Mr. Carter first heard it from Squire Pendleton.” 

“T have heard it,” replied Frances, scarcely trusting herself 
to speak. “Mr. Carter was very earnest about it, and persisted 
in telling it more than once.” 

“Precisely. I know the gentleman, and am certain that he 
told much more than was strictly true. But no harm was done. 
You did not know Ruth Pendleton?” 

“T just met her for a moment. She seemed to be a very 
sweet girl, and I was glad to hear she became a Catholic.” 
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“ Yes,” assented Florian; “ I suppose it was for her good.” 

“ Will you excuse me ?” said she, with a blush which betray- 
ed her fears. “ Mamma expects me—” . 

“1 shall detain you so short a time,” he interrupted boldly. 
“] wish you to know the truth of this affair—it was such a gar- 
bled story which you heard. Do you not think her face a very 
strong as well as handsome one? Would you blame a man for 
loving its owner very deeply ?” 

“She was so good!” Frances answered nervously. “I 
thought more of that than of her face.” 

“She was good, poor Ruth!. We grew up together from 
childhood, and I knew her goodness of heart so well, and had 
loved her even as a boy. It was no surprise that when we had 
grown up I should have asked her to marry me. She accepted 
me, and but for the difference of religion we would have been 
married these many years.” 

“ And now that she is a Catholic?” 

“ Now that she is a Catholic,” he said sadly, “we are farther 
apart than ever. The old love is dead; but we are very good 
friends,” he added, without a trace of bitterness.. “I must marry 
some time,” he continued. 

“Not necessarily,” she said archly; “ there can be old bache- 
lors as well as old maids, and of the two I prefer the former.” 

“ Peter Carter, for instance.” 

“ Well, he is good-humored, and then we do not know that 
he is a bachelor. I like him very much.” 

“T don’t understand your likings,” he said frankly, “ but he 
has never shown me more than the rough side of his character, 
He seems to fear that lam going to marry wh quarters he re- 
gards as his own. So I shall, if I can.- Ruth is so much my 
friend yet that she wishes I would get a good woman for my 
wife. I am trying to do so. Tell me, Miss Frances, am I de- 
serving of a good one?” 

“IF you are not,” she replied, trembling, “ who can be?” 

“That is your natural kindliness of heart speaking. But 
how many women would care for a man whose heart was once 
given to another?” 

“ You have it back again,” she said with unconscious irony. 

“But not sound and whole. The first love broke it, and 
the second love may find it hard to accept second-hand furni- 
ture.” 

“ Your comparison is too literal,” she replied, becoming more 
nervous and frightened. He was growing nervous himself, but 
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his determination.came to the rescue. He turned the picture 
once more to the wall. 

“It shall never look this way again,” said he, “ until my wife 
turns it with her own hands. Ruth could tell you, Miss Frances, 
that Iam a very faithful, tenacious lover. I could not forget her 
for many a year after our parting. When I love again it will 
be as tenaciously and purely.” 

The conversation narrowed down toa monologue. Frances 
was ready to cry and looked helplessly towards the door. 

“‘T am in love once more,” he said, dropping his voice tg a 
gentler key, “and the woman I love is you.” 

The hot blood surged to her face and back 1 ah to her heart. 
He took her hand in his with tender respect. 

“T have hopes,” he continued, “that my love is returned. 
May I hope ?” 

She burst into tears and sobs and hid her face in her hands. 
He let the storm wear itself out before he spoke again, and a 
very sweet face she turned to him when he began to assure her 
of his love. 

_ “T know it,” she said faintly. “Do not tell me. I return it 
all.” 

Can there be any moment more deliciously awkward than 
just after so tender an avowal? Emotion has reached its limits, 
hope is dead in realization, love has exhausted expression, and 
down to the commonplace come manner and thought. Florian 
knew not what to do, but he kissed her hand respectfully and 
told her over and over again how little she would regret con- 
fiding herself to his care. He remembered long afterward how 
calm and sweet a feeling filled his soul as he thought that all 
the doubt and temptation was laid aside. 

“T need not tell you,” he said, ‘“‘ what a responsible position 
you are taking. You have now on your hands an ambitious, 
hard-working man. How will so gentle a being manage me?.” 

“You are so willing to be managed; and that is the secret of 
every woman’s control over a man.” 

“ Ah!” said he, with a smile and a sigh, “ but not always.” 

“You can manage yourself during the ‘not always,’” she 
replied ; and seeing that she was on the point of weeping again— 
for the excitement was too much for her—he led her to the door 
to dismiss her: He had forgotten that it was open, and he now 
Saw Peter standing there open-mouthed and transfixed with 
rage and horror. The expression of his face pleased Florian 
very much, for it was an involuntary confession of defeat. 
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“ How is this,” stuttered Peter as he blocked the doorway, 
hardly able to speak from passion—“ how is this, sir? Is it the 
custom of your profession to be kissing the daughters of their 
boarding-mistresses ? 

Frances turned red and shrank as Peter entered the room 
with a warlike demonstration. 

“For two cents, sir,” continued: Mr. Carter, “I’d pitch ye 
headlong from the window.” 

“ Before you proceed further,” said Florian stiffly, “ allow the 
lady to retire. Then we can settle matters quietly.” | 

Frances slipped away, and the two men stood facing each 
other for a full half-minute, Florian provokingly cool and Peter 
purple with restrained fury. 

“T see through it all,” said the journalist. “You've suc- 
ceeded, ye gizzard, in deceivin’ a poor, innocent girl with your 
fine, speeches. Ye’re a traitor to your friend and a traitor to 
her. . You don’t care for her no more than a stick, but since you 
can’t get Mrs. Merrion—” 

“Stop, sir!” thundered Florian, with a step forward that 
startled Peter, ‘‘and leave the room, or I shall—’”’ 

“No, you won't,” said Peter sturdily ; “no man ever did yet. 
But I'll go. Only, mark my words, you will never marry that 
girl until | am in my grave.” 

He rushed out and nearly overturned the servant entering 
with a note for Florian, who stood smiling at the absurdity of the 
scene just ended. The note was from Mrs. Merrion, and read: 

“ Ruth has just arrived in a state of mental excitement. You 
are not to know that she is here, but must discover her by acci- 
dent. Come, by all means come. Her presence has a meaning 
for you.” 

The note dropped from his palsied hands. What bitter irony 
of fate was this? Sinking into a chair, he almost wept from dis- 
appointment and rage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BACK TO THE WORLD. 


FAR away from the clatter of the town, in a deep enclosure of 
trees over whose tops the river could be seen, stood the convent 
where Ruth was passing the quiet days of her novitiate. The 
doubt and distress had long been ended. The blessed certainty 
of the faith had found a resting-place in her soul. - The mournful 
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past lay behind her, a picture with faded outline, and all those 
incidents and personages which had made up the circumstances 
of her life seemed no more than the remembrances of a troubled 
sleep. Everything about the convent life was so real. Where 
passions lay dead or asleep there were no heart-breakings. The 
daily exercises, so little in themselves and seemingly trivial, filled 
up the day with a pleasant routine and made sleep a. sweet need 
at night. Every voice was so soft and low, every sound was 
music; the recreation-grounds were so neat and orderly, and the 
cheerful stillness which hung over the place consecrated anew 
the sacred dwelling. It was a spot where a soul came to know 
itself quickly. She had not been there six months when the 
grace of faith was given to her. So far away now seemed the 
world, and so indifferent seemed she to its people, that she took 
with ease the resolution to retire from its turmoil for ever. Oh! 
the pleasantness of those days. It was the nearest approach 
earth could make to heaven and immortality, for the heart beat 
like a clock, and the head was never clouded, and regret and 
superabundant joy alike were strangers. A calm rested on the 
soul which, without paralyzing its faculties, took away the wear 
and tear of the machine. 

One person Ruth could not forget. Paul Rossiter had so 
closely identified himself with her conversion that every prayer 
of thanksgiving for the grace besought a benediction for him, 
and no face looked out more strongly’ than his from the misty 
past. She saw him always as she had seen him in their walk 
from the cathédral, with his eyes uplifted and the moonlight 
shining in their cleargdepths. She spoke of him often to the * 
lady-superior, perhaps with more enthusiasm than was necessary, 
for her confidences were received with smiling reserve. As the 
months passed Ruth found her gratitude to the poet taking a 
deeper hold on her heart. Self began to fall away by degrees 
under the friction of daily prayer and mortification. Her en- 
thusiasms began to diminish in number and intensity. The first 
hot fervors of the convert died away into the healthier and more 
Sustained regularity of the established Catholic, and with this 
new feeling came the first intimations of the fact that God had 
not called her to the spiritual life of a convent. How such a 
thought fastened in her mind she could not tell, nor when it 
began, nor why she should continue to entertain it. She was in 
love with her convent, there was no attraction in the world for 
her, marriage she never thought of, her literary tastes could be 
more easily gratified where she was; yet into her spirit, day by 
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day, farther and farther intruded itself the conviction that she 
was not appointed to this life. It cost her many tears before she 
opened her mind on the subject to her confessor. He listened 
to her story with interest, and was a long time in coming to his 
decision. When he did give one it was imperative and final. 
She must go home and find her vocation there. Very sadly, and 
yet with some relief, she laid the case before the superior. 

“JT am not surprised,” said that lady, to Ruth’s great as- 
tonishment, “not so much as you were. Have you ever heard 
anything about your friend Mr. Rossiter? You spoke to me of 
him often.” 

Ruth did not see the connection between the first and second 
half of the lady’s remark. 

“No, I have not. I shall meet him some time probably, if he 
is living. I can never forget him.” 

“And are you absolutely determined to go into the world? 
Remember it is quite possible that after you are outside your 
spirit may change as powerfully as it has on this occasion.” 

“T must take the risk. I am not going to a bed of roses, and 
I am leaving one. - But what can I do? Some restless spirit has 
taken possession and will not be exorcised until I am gone 
hence.” 

“Why not go off asa novice with permission, remain in the 
world until your mind is settled, and then return if it seems 
wise ?””’ 

“It is kind of you to suggest that,” said Ruth slowly, “and 
I will think of it.” : 

“T may as well tell you,” began the superior suavely, in order 
to conceal her own sense of awkwardness, “that I had a visit 
from Mr. Rossiter during the spring to inquire about you.” 

“Oh!” cried Ruth with parted lips and amazed eyes, as if 
she feared something more from the announcement than the 
words contained. 

“He sent you his regards. I was very glad to meet him, 
after all you had told me concerning him. He seemed to be ill, 
or going into an illness.” : 

Ruth grew pale and nervous for no reason which she could 
understand. 

“TI think Mr. Rossiter must have a high respect for you. He 
loitered a long time about the grounds after his visit here, and 
indulged in some drawing and writing. One of the sisters found 
a specimen of his work and brought it to me. I have preserved 
it for this occasion. I would have told you of this long since had 
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I thought it would have been for your good. It is for your 
good to know it now.” 

She handed a package to speechless Ruth and dismissed her. 
The novice took it to her room and opened it in feverish haste. 
What connection could she have with Paul Rossiter’s writings 
and sketches? It was the bit of bristol-board on which he had 
scribbled the day of his visit to the convent. Ruth read and 
studied it with flushed face and moistened eye, and into her 
heart slipped the first spark of love to light anew the flame 
which gratitude had once lightéd there. As much as her voca 
tion had been a matter of doubt’before, so much of a certainty it 
now became. She left the religious life absolutely and for ever, 
though with many tears, and presented herself one sunny after- 
noon before Barbara Merrion in Brooklyn. 

“Why, what in the name of everything uncommon and 
wonderful,” cried Barbara, “ brings you here, Ruth Pendleton?” 
And an angry light shot into her eyes. 

“T am too tired to say anything now,” said Ruth; “ but 
when I have rested you can give me your opinion on that.” And 
she handed her the bit of bristol-board.. Barbara examined it 
critically, and a happy smile touched her face when she caught 
its full import. 

“What a happy destiny which threw this in your way,” said 
she, “ before you were bound to the nun’s life irrevocably !” 

“T had resolved long before to leave the convent,” Ruth re- 
plied, but Barbara did not believe the assertion. 

“We had arranged a match for you and Paul long ago,” 
Barbara said, laughing, “and I assure you we were bitterly dis- 
appointed when our plans failed. The poet is not here now, and 
no one can tell where he is.” 

“ Florian must know,” said Ruth confidently. 

“Oh! dear, no. They had a quarrel of some kind after you 
left, and have never since been intimate. Early in the spring Mr. 
Rossiter left his quarters and has not since been heard of.” 

“ Not been heard of?” Ruth murmured tremulously. 

“Oh! we can find him, no doubt. That odious Peter Carter 
was a friend of his, and will be likely to know what has become 
of him. I must be the go-between. I shall take up my old 
office of match-maker.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind,” said Ruth, setting 
her lips. 

“What!” cried Barbara maliciously, “are you to do it your- 
self, then ?”” 
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“You are extremely rude,” Ruth began, witha red face. “I 
came to New York to see if Mr. Rossiter was well and—” 

“If he meant what he wrote’on this paper, and is going to 
stand by the consequences. Ruth, it isas clear to me as day, and, 
if you do these things less boldly than a poor butterfly like me, 
you are none the less sure. I know you would go away after 
saying, ‘ How do, Mr. Rossiter?’ and pine away in Clayburg for 
the rest of your days. I do not mean that you shall. I shall 
make the match in spite of you. I always felt it would come 
off, and that I would be special manager. First we must find 
Paul.” 

“If he is not in town I shall return at once to Clayburg.” 

“And have him seek you there? Love has a sure instinct, 
you know. You cannot escape so easily, however. Were you 
aware that about the poet’s departure there was a mystery, that 
he was ill and poor and wretched when he went away, that 
Madame Lynch dismissed him because of a false story of Peter 
Carter’s, that he left the house secretly, and that there is a suspi- 
cion of—shall I say it?” 

“Suicide,” said Ruth calmly, though her face was pale. 
“You may say it, but I do not, could not, believe it of him.” 

“Nor I,” Barbara added with emphasis; “ but the poor fellow 
left in a sad plight, and where he went no man knows.” 

“ He was at my convent in the spring, and went northward, 
but how far or in what direction was not known.” 

“A little money and the assistance of Peter Carter will dis- 
cover him; and when you have found him you may run home to 
Clayburg, and [ shall send him after you.” 

“ Barbara!’ protested Ruth hotly. 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Merrion sharply. ‘ You know me, 
Ruth Pendleton, by this time, and, whether you like it or not, the 
thing shall be done. You had noright to drag me into the affair, 
if you did not wish me to interfere with it. Now go to bed for 
a few hours, and when you come down I shall acquaint you with 
the news of two hemispheres—some of it interesting, 1 assure 
you.” 

Ruth obeyed in silence and shame. She had not mentioned 
to herself her object in visiting New York; she had only said: “I 
will go and see him once more, be satisfied that he is well, and 
then return to Clayburg.” In making Barbara her confidant she 
did not seek more than that lady’s advice, and was consequently 
much troubled in heart about Barbara’s interference. 

When she sought Mrs. Merrion later in the day the vivacious 
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sprite was carrying in both hands a large manual of prayer as she 
walked tirelessly through the long hall. 

“You are piously engaged,” said Ruth, smiling at the un- 
usual sight. 

“T must be, having an ex-nun here,” replied Barbara smartly ; 
“and then I am making preparations for my baptism.” 

“For your baptism?” repressing an inclination to laugh, 
‘‘ Are you going over to the Baptists?” 

“No, to the Catholics,” and her eyes fell. Ruth stood fora 
moment transfixed and actually suspicious. 

“I congratulate you,” she said at length, but there was little 
warmth in her good wishes. ‘ When did this happiness come to 
you?” 

“So long ago that I scarcely remember. It was not sudden. 
It grew within me. But let us talk of something more to your 
taste. Converts are suspicious of one another. You have heard, 
perhaps, that Florian is soon to be married.” 

“T have heard none of these things, but I supposed it would 
take place some time. Who is the happy lady ?” 

“You remember that Frances Lynch who—” 

“ What a good choice he has made!” Ruth exclaimed in de- 
light. “I hardly expected it from Florian. It will save him— 
surely it will save him.” E 

“Save him from what?” said Barbara sharply, and crossly 
too. 

“From himself and the temptations which surround him in 
his position. Florian needs a check of some kind. I think him 
apt to fly beyond limits.” 

“You would make a Puritan of him. I think he was fortu- 
nate in missing you.” 

“Tt was fortunate for us both,” Ruth answered, and dismissed 
the subject with a sigh. Barbara sat watching her secretly. 
She had improved very much during her absence, and the pale, 
spiritual light which shone about her face rendered its natural 
beauty more remarkable. The old aggressive firmness seemed 
gone from her manner, the old determination had found a differ- 
ent way of expressing itself; and, sweet and gentle as Ruth had 
ever been, these qualities were now intensified. 

“If she beckoned Florian to her now,” thought Barbara, with 
some bitterness, “an army of mes and Franceses would not keep 
him from her.” 

She was waiting impatiently for an answer to the note which 


she had sent to Florian. It pleased her malicious spirit to re- 
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flect on the storm its dubious suggestiveness would raise in his 
heart. He came that afternoon by accident, as she had recom- 
mended, and was intensely surprised to meet with Ruth. There 
was no trace of agitation or painful feeling in his manner as he 
welcomed her to the world again. 

“We are so accustomed to your coming and going,” said he 
not unkindly, “that we treat it as men treat the visits of angels 
—with respect and surprise, of course, but with resignation. If 
it is not too out of the way to ask, shall we see you here any 
length of time?” 

“For a few days, and then I return to Clayburg. I am so 
glad to meet you, Florian, and to hear of the honors which the 
world is heaping on you. Are you spoiled by Fortune’s fa- 
vors?” 

“Hardly yet. What I received from Fortune has made her 
the debtor, not-me. I had to pull her gifts from her hands.” 

“ And he prides himself,” Barbara put in, “on the strength 
of his pull, as if Fortune could not have resisted him. There is 
an evidence of the rank disease of self-made men. And they 
tell me,” she continued, “that we are soon to give you over to 
the majority—that you are to join the happy matrimonial circle. 
I wondered how true it was, and so did Ruth, she is so inter- 
ested in yqu.” 

He looked from one to the other in perplexity. Was this 
a mere bit of Barbara’s usual impertinence, or was she testing 
the strength of old relationships? He put himself down men- 
tally as a fool, and looked at Ruth’s calm face as he answered. 

“T have never wondered, Barbara—” Ruth began. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Florian, “but it is true. I have 
had the honor of obtaining Miss Lynch’s hand.” 

“You are a fortunate man,” said Ruth, “Everything suc- 
ceeds with you.” 

“ Most fortunate,” said Barbara, with an irony he alone could 
feel. “If your engagement is publicly known we shall do our- 
selves the pleasure of calling on Miss Lynch to-morrow.” 

“It is publicly known,” he answered. “Frances, I am sure, 
will be happy to receive your congratulations.” 

Ruth thought that Barbara spoke and acted a little queerly, 
and told her so when Florian had gone away down-hearted. 
Barbara had accompanied him to the door and apologized for 
nothing. 

“Do not think me harsh,’ said she, “but I fear you were 
too hasty,” with a glance towards Ruth. “And so you are 
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really lost to us forever. Ah! believe me, no one regrets it 
more than I.” 

It was when she returned that Ruth spoke to her of her 
behavior. 

“If you wait and see the continuation of my behavior,” said 
Mrs. Merrion sweetly, “ you will have reason to lecture me. 
Now, to-morrow we go to see Miss Lynch, and you must look 
your best. Not a few know that you are the female who won 
the youthful heart of Florian Wallace and did not know enough 
to keep it.” 

“T could not go toa place where they knew me so. I shall 
go home as soon as possible.” 

“ But what of Paul Rossiter?” : 

“He will come in good time. Until he does I can wait. 
Meanwhile I shall not call on Miss Lynch.” 

“And Florian expecting it! My dear Ruth, you do not 
realize the gravity of the situation. What would people say to 
know that Florian’s best friend left town without calling on his 
affanced? Again, you are the only friend that Paul Rossiter has. 
It will require skill and prompt action to find the erratic poet and 
restore him to favor. What has become of him, what will be- 
come of him? O Ruth! do you really care for him?” 

“T owe him a debt,” said Ruth. 

“ And you can pay it only by marrying him, he thinks. He is 
deeply religious indeed, or he would have taken you bodily from 
the convent. If he knew that you were free he would not hesi- 
tate an instant to bind you to his allegiance. To find him we 
must get the services of Mr. Carter, an old flame of mine and a 
great chum of your father’s. He lives at Mrs. Lynch’s, though 
why that extraordinary woman should keep him is a mystery. 
For a small sum of money and a little encouragement he will do 
anything. He is our man.’ 

Barbara had her way about it, and they called on Frances the 
next afternoon. ; 

“It will be such a coincidence,” whispered Barbara as they en- 
tered the hall, “ to see together three great admirers of Florian.” 

They were a distinguished-looking trio indeed as they sat 
in the parlor talking formally; with Florian among them. The 
sober stateliness of Ruth and the florid elegance of Barbara found 
an admirable mean in the soft, warm coloring of Frances. She 
was composed but timid, and quite unable to keep back the 
blushes aroused by Mrs. Merrion’s unsparing innuendoes. Florian 
watched them with mingled feelings of pleasure and pain. How 
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closely they had entwined themselves in the story of his life! 
He recalled how three women in his younger days had caused 
him his most bitter sorrows. In striving to retain all he had lost 
all at one blow. Would fate treat him so hardly again? His 
eyes turned longingly towards Ruth, as they had turned to dying 
Linda, hopelessly. She was removed from him by an infinite 
distance, and Barbara was still farther away. 

“TI am so pleased,” Ruth whispered to Frances at the first 
opportunity, “to know of your happiness. He needs you.” 

“Not as much as I need him,” replied Frances, with quick 
comprehension of Ruth’s generous sympathy. 

“ What! whispering ?” said Barbara, raising a warning finger. 
“ Contraband goods, and they are declared confiscated.” 

“T was going to say—” said Ruth deftly. 

“ What did you say? is the question,” Barbara interrupted. 
“Come, confess!” 

“I appeal. There is no court here to give judgment.” 

“I am a married woman,” said Barbara—‘“a supereminent 
claim to jurisdiction. You can appeal to Mr. Wallace, who, 
being a bachelor still, is in duty bound to tell what he hears to 


me. 

Florian was in no mood for bantering, and, moreover, he was 
* wanted in town; so, after changing the conversation, he made his 
excuses. His departure brought Peter to the room with the 
intention of upbraiding Frances for her engagement. He was in 
a sorrowful mood during those days, and went about with down- 
cast head and gloomy eyes, unconquered still and breathing the 
direst threats against Florian and madame. He sought often 
and more anxiously for tidings of Paul, in a vain hope to stem the 
torrent of failure by the old intriguing ; but no Paul was to be 
found, and in consequence he was lavish of abuse towards those 
concerned in Paul’s departure. When he saw the other ladies 
with Frances he began to withdraw, but Barbara, ever auda- 
cious, called him pleasantly. 

“Can it be possible? Mr. Carter! Why, I have not seen 
him in an age.” And, in spite of the fresh and bitter remem- 
brance of her faithlessness, Peter thawed under that witching 
smile. 

“Ah! my,” said he, “time has no effect on ye, me girl. Just 
as sweet an’ pretty as the day I saw ye last, an’ as ready to 
deceive a poor ould gran’father, I suppose.” 

“ Not at all,” said Barbara. “Do you not know Squire Pen- 
dleton’s daughter, Mr. Carter?” 
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A wild, exultant light leaped into Peter’s eyes. Next to Paul 
this was the very person of all others he wished to see. 

“Tam glad to meet ye, ma’am,” said he quietly, “but I fear 
ye come a little too late. P’raps not, though. But we'll see, 
we'll see.” 

Barbara alone understood this mysterious language. He sat 
down among them in a cheerful mood, and began the chatter 
which was the delight of his friends and the astonishment of 
strangers, In the end Barbara won from him a promise to call 
upon her next day, and, having accomplished her mission, de- 
parted. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 





TWO EDUCATION REPORTS. 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. No. 1, 1885. 
City School Systems in the United States. By John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D. Washington : Government Printing-Office. 1885. 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York for the year ending December 31, 1884. New York: 
Hall of the Board of Education, corner Grand and Elm Sts. ~ 
THE first of these volumes—for it has two hundred and seven 

pages—is limited to the report of John D. Philbrick, LL.D., on 

“ City School Systems of the United States.” This is one of the 

many documents which it has pleased the Bureau of Education 

at Washington to print and send forth. From all we are able to 
gather—and we have carefully read the report—we do not see why 
the funds of the general government of the United States should 
be given to print and circulate Dr. Philbrick’s lucubration. It 
quotes authors as authorities, among others William von Hum- 
boldt and Huxley, with whom we have little or no sympathy on 
this point, and with whom, in our judgment, the American people 
have just as little. Be this as it may, we ask, Why should the 
funds of the United States be spent, wasted—nay, worse than 
wasted—upon a sectarian scheme of education? Is it not known 
that millions of the citizens of these United States protest with 
an overwhelming conviction against this worse than waste of 
their hard earnings? Who has switched the general govern. 
ment off its broad and safe constitutional road upon this side 
and dangerous track? What are the aims of these men? Will 
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not those to whose hands the responsibility of the political 
general government of the people of the United States has been 
recently entrusted take warning and look into this matter? 
Or are they, too, already hoodwinked by a class of restless 
men who live, in one way or another, by their wits? To-day 
chemistry is introduced into the system of education, to-morrow 
physiology, the next day the senses must be trained, then comes 
psychology—for does not the public school aim at the principle 
of “self-control” and the “formation of moral character” ?—and 
so forth and so forth. Who can tell where all this is to end? 
Whither are we drifting ? 

The public-school system is a parasite, feeding upon the 
vitals of our free American institutions, and bids fair, unless 
timely cautions are taken, to revolutionize our republic and to 
ruin our people. Its natural tendency is to usurp the functions 
of the family, the state, and the church.* Already these divine 
structures have been removed from their time-honored land- 
marks, and we fear that this system has been allowed to absorb 
the functions of these sacred institutions to a greater extent than 
many are aware of. Already has it come to pass that American 
citizens cannot expose this false system of education without a 
hue and cry being raised against them by its partisans, and at- 
tempts being made by these to exercise over their opponents 
_ political ostracism. Here is a new phase of things! It is un- 
American. Whence its origin? It is too late in the day to 
start to run the political government either of the State or general 
administration in favor of any religious sect or division of creed. 
Education, unless you wish to form and fasten a dynasty upon 
the country to rule and govern it, is a business that does not 
concern the general political government at Washington. Stop 
heaping care and responsibility upon political governments! 
The Bureau of Education at Washington is an anomaly in a 


*In the Boston Yournal of Education of May 21, 1885, Superintendent B. A. Hinsdale writes 
in ‘expansion of some of the thoughts ” expressed by another writer, Miss Ames, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Do Our Schools Teach Morality?” in the same journal of February 12. The 
thoughts to be expanded are thus summed up by Mr. Hinsdale: ‘‘ Since ‘ moral training is pre- 
eminently the training of the will’; since the rising generation are ‘exceptionably deficient in 
the fundamental virtues of obedience and respect for authority’; and since these virtues are 
‘ not inculcated in the homes of the majority of our children,’ some other agency than the home 
must be relied on if they are to be educated in silence, regard for the rights of others, and, more 
than all, obedience and respect for authority, What shall this agency be? ot the church and 
Sunday school, ‘for the evident reasons that, at the most, it can affect the child but two hours 
of one day in the week, and its function is merely to quicken the child’s religious perception and 
to touch his heart. It never touches the will, for it has no power to enforce anything.’ Now 
the very things that the home (as a rule) does mo? do, and that the church and Sunday-schoo? 
cannot do, are the things that the public-school does,” 
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government like ours. The sooner it is swept away, root and 
branch, the better. The spirit of the American people is not to 
show how much political authority and government they will 
bear, but how little is needed to promote their general welfare. 
Let such schemes and work be done by political cobblers. ‘ The 
world is governed too much” is a good democratic maxim and 
expressive of the true American spirit. Let us shape our politi- 
cal institutions in accordance with the evident truths of reason. 
and the inalienable rights of man—this ought to be our study—and 
leave the rest to political fanatics or religious cranks. 

The second book mentioned at the head of this article is a 
small volume made up principally of statistics concerning the 
common schools of this city. We presume that it is a fair state- 
ment of the amount of educational work done last year. But to 
us it is particularly welcome because it makes some important 
acknowledgments. 

The Board has spent $29.61 for each child in average atten- 
dance, the aggregate being more than four millions and a half of 
the public money. More money is called for;. the deepest, and 
doubtless the sincerest, regret is expressed that yet more money 
was not spent. Many thousands of the children seeking to be 
taught the merest rudiments were turned away for want of room. 
Yet the vast sums expended in giving college-training free are 
by no means recommended to be applied for the extension of the 
facilities for primary instruction; more money, it is affirmed, 
should be given to the primary instruction and not less to the 
higher. The tendency of education is to become, like some trees 
and plants, top-heavy. 

We mark twothings in the report—first, the tone is no longer 
that of jubilant triumph, but rather deprecatory and apologetic ; 
and, second, the part that the school plays in formation of charac- 
ter is admitted. The latter is a great gain. How long was it 
dinned in our ears that religion did not need the school ; that the 
school might stand apart from all doctrinal color and no harm 
be done to religion; that home and church formed the man— 
school had no influence capable of taking rank in competition 
with them! Public-schools were necessary, indeed, but only to 
check the rapacity, to prevent the antagonisms, of warring sects ; 
they were a compromise for the sake of peace and efficiency and 
economy. In teaching children to read and write they were 
only the better fitted for home and church influence. Among 
other things said in this report, the remark is made that “our 
very form of government makes ignorance more dangerous here 
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than in any other country in the world.” This is undoubtedly 
true. And we are glad to see that this truth is acknowledged. 
But we wish the writer of this report had been more specific 
and told us distinctly what he meant by “ignorance.” Does he 
mean by “ dangerous ignorance” the lack of knowledge such as 
has been given in our Sunday-schools or in our public-schools? 
Does he mean by “dangerous ignorance” the ignorance of the 
Ten Commandments of God, or the ignorance of arithmetic, 
chemistry, or algebra? Does he mean by “dangerous igno- 
rance”’ that ignorance that ignores Who created man, why he 
was created, or how he can attain the great end of his creation— 
the work of religion, the object of Divine Revelation--or does 
he mean the ignorance of the curriculum for which our free col- 
leges were established? What kind of ignorance does he mean? 
Why so reticent ? 

But we forget! The writer of the report does tell us, and 
explicitly, that “school life must be an apprenticeship in self- 
government” ; not only knowledge but “an adequate training in 
the use and value” of knowledge must be provided. “ The doc- 
trine of W. von Humboldt,’ says the report,“ should never be for- 
gotten, that whatever we wish to see introduced into the life of the 
nation must first be introduced into the life of its schools.”* De- 
velopment of judgment and reflection, the formation of character, 
are laid down as the object of the public-school system. 

This is what the religious critics of the system have ever 
maintained. The school forms the man. Teaching, example 
and correction, emulation, ambition and achievement, friendship, 
early recollections and life traditions, moral tone, atmosphere 
and drift, all applied during the most impressionable years, all 
brought to bear by the incessant labors of a highly-educated and 
disciplined body of teachers, cannot help but form the man. The 
influence of home and of church together will in most cases be 
unable to compete with the school in forming the man. The 
neutral school will form the neutral man. 

Thus the theory of education that the state is supreme and 
the Board of Education is a substitute for the family, the state, ° 
and the church underlies the public-school system as hitherto 
' maintained, but hitherto denied by its advocates in the United 
States. This is rank rationalism. We are not surprised to hear 
this expressed by the Prussian, William von Humboldt, but we 
are surprised, we confess, that this opinion should be openly 
endorsed by the Board of Education in the city of New York, 


* Page 12. 
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signed by its president and clerk, in the year of our Lord 1885. 
We don’t know who wrote this report, but we do know that its 
author has let “the cat out of the meal-bag” in which it has 
been so long concealed. We do not know the president of the 
Board of Education, or its clerk, or the members of the com- 
mittee on this report, but what we do know is, none but ration- 
alists would approve of this report. Itis honest. Did those who 
accepted it read it? Did they think of the matter when reading 
it? They must have been distracted. If the American people 
have not abandoned Christianity they ought to open their eyes. 
The question squarely put is this: Is the public-school system 
supreme? and is the Board of Education a divine institution? 
A manual to guide the school-teachers has been published and 
put in practice. The next step would be to invite Paul Bert to 
give us a second edition with corrections and emendations ! 

If Von Humboldt is right, the question of the schools is, as we 
always have held it to be, the question of life—the nation’s life 
and the man’s. If any nation is going to be filled with the divine 
life, then, if it has schools, they must be channels of that divine 
life ; otherwise the measure of the school’s power will be some- 
thing like the measure of the weakness of home and church in 
imparting divine life. If we wish to see religion (and by this 
term we mean any form of belief and practice tending towards 
God and eternity)—if we wish to see religion a vital element in 
American character, then into the schools of the American peo- 
ple religion must go. The power of the school is too great to 
go neutral; the conflict incessantly waged in the human breast 
is too absorbing to permit any moral force to be neutral. The 
school is the power of God for good or the power of the flesh, 
the world, and the devil for evil. 

To form the conscience of the voter is to form the conscience 
of the man, to attune the whole moral nature to motives impera- 
tively commanding interior allegiance to the moral law. Can it 
be done without religion? The public-school system says, Yes! 
If our public-school advocates keep on saying that religion is not 
necessary to make men moral, then they will soon arouse the 
religious people of our country to the true state of the school 
question—education versus God. 

Every earnest man, every man who is not a rationalist, must 
be opposed to the present public-school system, on the avowed 
principle that what you want in life you must put into the 
school. “Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” It is dis- 
pleasing to God that any influence concerned with the training 
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of the little ones of Christ should be morally neutral or reli- 
giously neutral. And now that the state schools are forced to 
drop the neutral banner and are setting up to teach a positive 
morality, to form human character, to make men, we declare 
them to be more and more an open enemy of the faith of Christ, 
and, indeed, of all revealed religion. 

This new department of the public-school system as an edu- 
cator of the moral nature we condemn with every energy we 
possess, and declare it an affront to every religious man and 
woman in the land. We condemn any attempt to make “ citi- 
zens” as adequate, except it be based on the authority of God 
as appealed to by the framers of the Declaration of Indépen- 
dence. 

We record our firm determination all the more earnestly 
because we know that a little less bigotry and a little more 
fairness could so arrange the training of American youth as to 
secure, in a more democratic spirit, the rights of parents, the 
sanctity of citizenship, with less expense and not the faintest 
danger either to the state or the sensibilities of religious souls, 
but just the contrary. The public-school system, as now 
maintained and upheld for state support by its advocates, is at 
issue with the first principles of our American ‘free institutions 
and contradictory to the Christian religion. No enlightened 
American, ‘no intelligent Christian, can favor it. 

Whether knowingly or not, the advocates of this system are 
endeavoring to substitute the political government for the church, 
the school-teachers for the priesthood, and the school-room for 
home. It is an effort of those who have little or no belief in the 
Christian Church and her sacred functions to secularize the chil- 
dren of this generation in order to gain the future. Will those 
concerned awake to their danger before it is too late? 
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VICTOR HUGO AND HIS WORK. 


THE death of Victor Hugo, although not unexpected since 
the poet had passed fourscore years, has caused deep emotion 
not only in France but throughout the world. The claims of 
genius on sympathy and admiration are not confined to a nation 
but to mankind, and Hugo long ago had been proclaimed a man 
of genius, the greatest lyric poet of France, the founder of a new 
school in literature, a lover of humanity, a pure and uncompro- 
mising patriot. He had attained fame ere he reached manhood ; 
living beyond the limits of the average life of man, he received at 
the hands of his countrymen honors and ovations such as never 
were awarded the greatest hero; had he lived a little longer he 
would have seen his own statue erected in Paris. His death was 
bewailed as a public calamity ; all Paris thronged under the Arc 
de Triomphe to view his body as it lay there in state; and the 
government, imitating its predecessor of the First Republic, once 
more ejected God from the church of Saint Genevieve and turned 
the sacred edifice into a Pantheon, where the ashes of the “ great ” 
citizen will occupy the place once filled by those of Mirabeau and 
Marat. 

The ancients, prone as they were to make demi-gods of their 
heroes, did not always trust in the hasty enthusiasm of the popu- 
lace. In Egypt and in ancient Persia the dead man’s past life 
was closely investigated and the good and bad in it weighed 
before his body was consigned to the grave. He won or lost 
immortality according as the balance stood for or against him. 
This old usage still obtains, in spirit if not in form, wherever free 
thought and a free press exist. We exercise a right, then, when 
we seek to determine—not in a spirit of malice or of adulation, 
but by carefully sifting the facts before us—what will be the ver- 
dict of posterity on the claims of the man whose world-stirring 
voice shall never more be heard. 

The task is no easy one. This man has filled the world with 
his name during three-quarters of a century; his gifts were 
numerous: all at once poet, novelist, dramatist, philosopher, and 
patriot, these various réles intermingle so that it is difficult to 
take them up singly, as a jury takes up each separate count in an 
indictment. He commenced writing when a mere lad, and we 
prepare to look with indulgent eyes on that early period of his 
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career, for youth is the season of error, when the passions lead 
astray the inexperienced heart; with manhood comes reason, and 
with old age regret. Not so, however, with this singular man. 
He reverses the order of nature at the start, and this contradic- 
tion will be but the first of a series which will continue through 
his whole life, growing more and more evident with time. 

His earlier poems have a peculiar charm, a rare beauty of 
thought and felicity of expression, which he frequently attained 
but never excelled in his subsequent works. Not only are they 
remarkable for their purity—in justice to Hugo let it be said, 
neither his poetry ner his private life were ever unchaste—but 
they breathe a religious feeling, a trust in God and reverence for 
his greatness as seen in his works, equal to anything we may find 
in Lamartine’s M¢ditations. Not a vague conception of an un- 
known God dreamed by the poet, but a Catholic belief, admit- 
ting of no doubt but that of his own worthiness. We have but 
to open that exquisite little volume, Les Feuzlles d’ Automne, to see 
this reflected in almost every page. What an admirable confes- 
sion of Christian faith in the well-known piece, “ La Priére pour 
Tous”! Could there be a more touching definition of prayer, 
especially the prayer of a pure young heart, than those lines 
where the poet teaches his little daughter to pray for all, for the 
good and the wicked, for the living and the dead? He tells her 
to pray while her guardian angel smiles upon her, to lift up her 
young heart to the Lord and pour out the fragrant incense of her 
praise at his feet, as of old ‘“ Martha, the sister of Mary, laved 
them with sweet perfumes.” Who has not felt moved on reading 
that eloquent appeal, “ For the Poor,” where he defines charity, 
the blessed virtue : 


“Qui, lorsqu’il le faudra, se sacrifiant toute, 
Comme le Dieu martyr dont elle suit la route, 
Dira: ‘Buvez! mangez! c’est ma chair et mon sang.’” 


We might quote indefinitely from this volume, and others 
that followed during a period of twenty years, evidences of a 
sincere religious faith, in sad contrast with what was to come 
later. The change, for being gradual, is not less painfully sur- 
prising. One can hardly realize that the same pen which wrote 
Les Feuilles d Automne in 1831, the same brain which in 1862 con- 
ceived the ideal Bishop Myriel of Les Misérables, could have con- 
ceived and written all the pieces which fill the five volumes of 
La Légende des Sitcles, his last work in verse. His God—for 
Victor Hugo was never an atheist—is no longer the God of love 
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and mercy, who delights in the offerings of pure hearts; he is the 
merciless God of hate and vengeance, who hurls his bolts at all 
offenders, or, in other words, at all in authority. Mankind is 
divided into two classes: the good—that is, the people, always 
oppressed and wretched, with innumerable wrongs to avenge; 
the wicked—that is, the kings and rulers, the priests, those who 
make and those who execute the law. Is ita matter of wonder 
that the Communists of Paris insisted on going to his funeral 
with their red flags displayed? Do they not belong to the .suf- 
fering class? are they not the victims of law and order? And 
yet Victor Hugo was not oneof them. He hada horror of blood- 
shed; he never did a physical injury to his brother-man. Why 
this inconsistency? A close study of the man’s nature and of 
the influence of events on his career may give us, perhaps, the 
key of the enigma. 

He was endowed with a highly-developed poetic tempera- 
ment, a lively imagination, with a strong tendency to look at 
things through a magnifying-glass, a strong memory, a soft heart, 
and an unusually large allowance (even for a poet) of self-esteem. 
His first royalist odes brought him favor, and Louis XVIII. gave 
him a pension of one thousand francs. He identified himself still 
more with the Bourbons by celebrating the coronation of 
Charles X. in 1825. Yet other themes inspired him, and, as he 
tells us in some celebrated stanzas written in 1830, “to the fallen 
emperor he erected a temple, and loved liberty for its fruits, 
the throne for its rights, the king for his misfortunes.” His ad- 
miration for the first Napoleon was genuine. There was fasci- 
nation for him in the idea of the tremendous power of a victo- 
rious emperor, equalled only by the greatness of the papacy. 
The pope and the emperor, “ those two halves of God,” as he 
styles them in that magnificent scene in Hernani—Charles V.’s 
soliloquy over the tomb of Charlemagne—“ one is truth, the 
other strength.” He pitied the poor, he had a poetic tear for 
every suffering, but he found glorious accents when he tuned 
his lyre in honor of the great. It took many years to convince 
him that all kings and emperors were monsters who bathed with 
delight in the blood of their subjects, and that Pius IX., the 
pontiff venerated by the Catholic world and respected by his 
worst enemies, the pope who saw the temporal power wrenched 
from his hands, was responsible for all the oppression, all the 
crime and bloodshed, of one-third of a century. 

Hugo does not seem to have been hostile to the Orleans 
dynasty. A little flattery from princely lips reconciled him to 
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the new order of things. In 1841 he was admitted into the 
French Academy; three years later Louis Philippe made him a 
peer of France. He was at the zenith of his fame. His novels 
were eagerly read. The principal, Notre Dame de Paris, was 
published in 1831, and its doubtful morality drew upon the 
author the censure of Rome. Its artistic merit consists chiefly 
in the wonderful architectual description of the venerable pile 
and the vivid pictures of so-called middle-age life, with which 
fancy had more to do than facts. It met with great success and 
was the corner-stone of the new school of literature which has 
given us a few masterpieces and an endless array of bad and 
stupid books. The indefatigable Hugo had also turned his at- 
tention to the stage, and here again success attended him. Not- 
withstanding the violent opposition of the classicists, as they called 
the admirers of Corneille and Racine, the free, ranting, uncon- 
ventional Drama ousted stiff old Tragedy from the stage. Hugo’s 
dramas abound in fine scenes, poignant situations, and magnifi- 
cent verses, yet all truthful and impartial critics agree that they 
lack the principal qualities which reveal the hand of the true 
dramatist: unity of design, naturalness of character, clearness of 
exposition, and respect for historical truth when he has sought 
a subject in history. Few, even in his lifetime, have been re- 
tained on the stage. Their place is on the top shelves of the 
library, to be taken down when one wishes to read a fine passage 
or study what an admirable instrument the French language is 
in the hands of an expert. 

When the revolution of 1848 came Victor Hugo was grow- 
ing discontented—some say because the king would not make 
him an officer of the Legion of Honor; others, because he failed 
of becoming the leader of the Chamber of Peers. “At all events, 
he accepted the Republic and was elected to the French As- 
sembly. There he mounted his favorite hobby and ran a tilt 
against capital punishment. During the short-lived Republic 
of 1848 he made but little noise, though, like the other members 
of the Assembly, he must have talked a great deal. He sided 
with the Conservatives and was not unfriendly to Prince Louis 
Bonaparte. This period of transition must have been very pain- 
ful to Victor Hugo. A poet, accustomed to livein dreamland, 
in a world of his own creation, where he moved at his will, sing- 
ing the praise of the good, beautiful, and great, consoling the 
unfortunate or denouncing wickedness in strains tender or 
heroic, and from which he descended to the sublunary world 
only to meet loving friends, sweet fame, and the smiles of for- 
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tune, he found himself suddenly thrust into the political arena. 
He had no longer to deal with fancies, but with stern realities. 
The idols he had worshipped were shattered and swept away ; 
everything was in chaotic confusion, especially his own brain. 
Ah! well, there was France; he had always loved her—what 
Frenchman does not?—and the peuple, the poor peuple,so long 
down-trodden and now victorious; he would take them to his 
heart and make them his fetich. (We are compelled to use the 
French word for people to render an idea which the American 
mind can hardly grasp. Here, where all are citizens with equal 
rights, the word feop/e cannot mean a class.) 

Such, then, was the conclusion at which the poet must have 
arrived when the treacherous Coup d'état delivered France 
bound and gagged to Louis Napoleon. Hugo—he tells the 
story in his Histoire d'un Crime—was persuaded by his friends 
to seek safety in flight, not, however, before he had protested 
and had spoken his mind to a general at the head of his troops; 
the said general hanging down his head in very shame and let- 
ting the angry poet pass. The Bonapartists, even to M. de 
Maupas in his strangely candid History of the Coup a’ Etat, have 
always contended that there was no order of arrest against Vic- 
tor Hugo; that he was not considered dangerous. Howbeit, 
Victor Hugo escaped to the Island of Jersey, where he remained 
in voluntary exile nineteen years, refusing absolutely to avail 
himself of the general amnesty or of the special overtures made 
to him by the government of the emperor. It was during those 
long years that a complete and deplorable change was wrought 
in his ideas; disappointed in his hopes, humiliated in his pride, 
continually brooding over his wrongs—real or fancied—he ac- 
quired the monomania of denunciation. “ Le peuple” alone was 
spared. An eminent French critic, Vicomte de Pontmartin, 
wrote of him in 1864: “Given the predominant features of the 
temper, genius, and intellectual and moral physiognomy of M. 
Victor Hugo, nothing more fatal could have happened to him 
than to estrange himself as he has done, during long years, from 
the French mind and French society ; to cut to himself—he, the 
son of a softened and diminished age—a rdéle in the ancient 
stories of a chained Prometheus, of a banished A‘schylus, wan- 
dering Dante, or begging Homer; to condemn himself, willing 
or unwilling, to that superb sequestration which flattered and 
excited at the same time his two most dangerous propensities, 
pride and hate ; to create for himself a second St. Helena, where 
he walks about, his hands behind his back, in mute contemplation 
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of the sky and the sea. With his disposition to magnify and 
exaggerate everything, principally his own importance and all 
that relates, in his person, to the glorious misfortunes and aposto- 
lic mission of poetry and the poet; with his unhappy tendency 
to force the tone and to persecute our ears with a continuity of 
high notes, to pile up big words in order to obtain a counterfeit 
presentation of great thoughts, and finally to drown the thoughts 
in a redundance of words, he is become at last what one might 
have easily foreseen.”” This opinion, uttered twenty years ago, 
was more than confirmed when Hugo’s later works appeared. 
Leaving aside the use of scientific names, technical terms, and 
obsolete words which display his vast learning but often puzzle 
the reader, his later poems and prose writings abound in pas- 
sages that are wholly unintelligible and of which it would be 
impossible to give an idea in English. His critics contented 
themselves with quoting these passages; other writers amused 
themselves with imitating his peculiar style, clothing the sem- 
blance of an idea in a redundancy of grandiloquent phrases. 
The late Villemessant, who was inordinately fond of a joke, pub- 
lished a two-column poem in his paper, the Figaro, as sent him 
by Victor Hugo from Jersey. There was a tremendous rush at 
the newspaper-booths that day. Next morning Villemessant 
acknowledged that it was a sell; the poem was the work of a 
young writer whom he adopted this means to introduce to the 
public. It is sad to think that a man of genius, whose impas- 
sioned words have so often stirred the noblest feelings in the 
hearts of his countrymen, who dealt with the gentler emotions 
so tenderly as to bring tears to the eyes, should have become a 
fit subject for ridicule. Far better if the great poet had died or 
become hopelessly insane in that eventful year 1851. Universal 
regret for his death or a respectful pity for his misfortune would 
have been his lot. But if we deplore the intermittent ravings 
of an intellect which remained otherwise strong to the last, with 
what sadness we must note that this aberration was particularly 
strong and persistent in the religious belief of the unfortunate 
poet! He had loved God in his youth, and he clung to that love 
through all the evolutions of his mind, proclaiming to the last 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul; but his 
incommensurable pride and the morbid habits into which he had 
fallen made him found a theocracy of his own very different 
from that Christian faith which had inspired him in better days. 
The tendency of the foremost historians and philosophers of 
modern times—even those who are not professed Christians—is 
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to see the shadows left behind in the march of progress, and a 
pure light, steadily increasing in brightness, lighting our path. 
Whether this be founded on faith, as was the case with Lamar- 
tine and Chateaubriand, or attributed to the influence of civiliza- 
tion, as held by Cousin and Michelet, there is something con- 
soling in the thought. Victor Hugo’s later view of the problem 
of life is the darkest, most hopeless that can be presented to the 
wretched beings whose fate he deplores. 

He has loved mankind and justice, and he sees man unhappy 
and injustice triamphant; therefore he denounces society as ill- 
constituted, and calls the vengeance of Heaven upon all evil- 
doers—those who commit and those who permit wrong. His 
voice is not heard, and he proceeds to reform God as he has 
reformed society. Since the ministers‘of God are powerless to 
prevent evil, they are useless. The dogma isa prison in which 
his soul frets; he shakes it off.. He has lost all conception. of 
the fatherhood of God. But he does not doubt the existence of 
the Deity nor that of a hereafter. Ie ponders over the problem 
and solves it. God does not interfere with the affairs of man. 
He has put him on earth to be happy; those who spoil that 
happiness will be called to account after their death. In his 
visions the iniquitous rulers and men in authority who stand 
trembling, awaiting the sentence of the inexorable Judge, seem 
to be still in the flesh ; the multitude of the oppressed call loudly 
for vengeance; no song of praise is heard, no voice is raised in 
pitiful appeal. Hate demands its due, and an avenging God 
grants it. Of reward not a word. He has had visions of the 
torments of the damned, not of the beatitudes of the just. He © 
isolates man from God, from that immense, motionless, veiled 
being which he describes in “ The Temple,” silent as a statue, un- 
fathomable yet visible, good to the good, terrible to the wicked, 
a God without priests, without dogmas, without worship—the 
Fate of the ancients. And man who frets; who, if he be one of 
the victims of “ the tyrants,” cannot wait for the Judgment Day 
to claim, Shylock-like, his pound of flesh; who yearns for some 
token of his Maker’s love, for some ray of hope that will lighten his 
burden? M. Hugo tells him in “ L’Abime”: “Go, move, seek ; 
but know, once for all, that you will never reach the goal or find 
what you seek. Whatever your religion, it will ever be too far 
from the Cause of causes!” Well might the French critic ex. 
claim, when he reviewed the stupendous work in which the 
pieces we have quoted occur: “ La Légende des Sitcles—c’est la 
nuit des siécles!” 

VOL, XLI.—36 
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It is indeed the darkness of night succeeding the bright light 
of day. L’ombre (the shadow) was a favorite rhyme of Hugo’s, 
which occurs hundreds of times in his late works. This shadow, 
which other writers leave behind in their progress, he has 
thrown on the path through which his benighted disciples must 
pass. It isa shadow which must obscure his glory. It would 
doom his last work to eternal obscurity but for the flashes of 
genius which light it here and there. 

In attempting to analyze Victor Hugo’s principal works, at 
least those that mark the periods of transformation in his ideas 
and manner, we have found it impossible to separate his person- 
ality from his works; and in our endeavor to follow his eccen- 
tric genius in its ramblings we have been compelled to digress 
more than once from the original plan of our review. To sum 
up the results of our labor, with a @ncere desire to do justice 
to a man who, despite his faults, must remain one of the most 
prominent figures in the literary history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we will add that Victor Hugo’s private character was with- 
out. blemish ; a fond husband and father, a faithful friend, a pa- 
triot devoted to his country, he was beloved by many and re- 
spected even by adversaries whom he denounced with the blind 
rage of hate. If we seek a reason for the strange anomalies pre- 
sented in his works we are forced to the conclusion that he had 
more genius than common sense. In the purely poetical view of 
things he was without peer; in the practical he hardly had an infe- 
rior. He looked at one side of the question, and often wasted 
his eloquence to justify a wrong while convinced that he was 
defending a right. The lavish praise with which his early works 
were received had raised his self-esteem to prodigious propor- 
tions, until his own dreamy conceptions became the standard by 
which he measured everything. The whole world was wrong 
if it disagreed with his notion of right—a fatal idiocrasy in one 
who wished to be a leader or teacher of men. He possessed 
none of the qualities that make the statesman. He was impul- 
sive in action, verbose in argument. . His philosophy was vague, 
his learning immense. Asa novelist he had many superiors; as 
a dramatist, still more, perhaps. His fame as a writer must rest 
on his poetical works. A day may come when some friendly 
hand, solicitous for that fame, will take those many volumes in 
which the purest dreams of a noble heart mingle with the 
hideous nightmares of a mind diseased, and separate the chaff 
from the grain. Were this done we should have an enduring 


monument of Victor Hugo’s genius. 
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We have dwelt at some length on the strange perturbation in 
the poet's ideas of religion during the latter part of his life, as 
compared with the calm, hopeful faith of his youth. We have 
done so more in sorrow than in anger. We can hardly believe 
him responsible for these vagaries, hurtful to himself more than 
to others, for no sane man can find in them a substitute for the 
creed he professes. At heart Hugo was profoundly religious, 
and, though he had framed for himself a new idea of the Deity, 
something of the trusting belief of earlier days still remained. 
His pride had raised a wall between him and the dogma, which 
must have crumbled on the approach of death. We cannot be- 
lieve the report that the dying poet refused to see the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He was probably unconscious, and his free- 
thinking friends feared the scandal of a death-bed repentance 
such as M. Littré had given. With our understanding of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s disposition, we rather think he would have been very 
glad to see the archbishop ; his mind being free from its visions, 
a little friendly argument with the prelate would have made him 
admit that the God of his childhood was a more consoling, lov- 
ing, forgiving God than the sombre idol of his dreams. We be- 
lieve he would have died reconciled, and, furthermore, we be- 
lieve he would have been more gratified by the hope of being 
buried in Notre Dame—Zzs church, as the young Duchess of 
Orleans called it and thereby won his allegiance—than by the 
prospect of the civic honors of the Pantheon. 





AMONG THE INSECTS IN A SOUTHERN CITY. 


I wAS strolling one afternoon last winter on the beach at Gal- 
veston. A pretty brood of pelicans near me were hopping along 
by the edge of the placid Gulf. Their mother was soaring aloft, 
with one eye on her chickens and one on the flying mullets, 
whose little bodies shone like silver as they shot up out of the 
water. I stopped to poke the ferrule of my cane at the fiddler- 
crabs that were slanting about on the sand, disappearing into 
their holes whenever my attack would seem to be in earnest, 
As I was amusing myself a tramp approached from a clump of 
water-cedars with a salute that was meant to be either servile 
or gentlemanly, as I might prefer. Tramps are not plentiful at 
Galveston, as they can only get upon the island by one of two 
railroad causeways usually well guarded against them by the 
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Galveston police, who are careful to send all the tramps they 
catch over to the sister city of Houston. Nevertheless tramps 
do get across from the mainland occasionally, as this man’s pre- 
sence proved. 

“I beg your pardon,” he began, “ but please don’t look suspi- 
ciously at me. I am not a tramp, but an amateur Bohemian, and, 
I may say, an amateur naturalist. As Texas is an expensive place 
to travel in, and my means are not unlimited, I prefer to dress 
plainly, so as to be able to frequent the cheaper restaurants and 
hotels without exciting comment.” His plain dress consisted. of 
a few tattered remnants of what were once garments and—if 
what is odd can be called a pair—finished off below by a pair of 
shoes that, partly, must have been cast away by a negro field- 
hand; for one of them was not only down at the heel, but there 
was enough of the leather in that direction to turn up again, 
while the other was nearly all upper with little of either sole or 
heel. He talked a deal of high-sounding nonsense, but one re- 
mark of his had so much of a peculiar truth in it as to be worth 
noting. ; 

After hoping that he wasn’t making any mistake or giving 
any offence—for he always did like the genial manners and the 
hospitality of the South—in taking me to be a Northern man, 
he gave vent to wisdom: “ Wherever I’ve gone in this far 
Southern land I’ve observed the wealth and variety of animal 
life in the air, on the ground, in the forest, and in the water; but 
I’ve also observed the lack of interest which these Southerners, 
even the educated Southerners, take in the study of the animated 
nature which is so near to them.” As he paused for assent or 
contradiction on my side, he raised one arm aloft and scratched 
his armpit with the other hand. At which, lending him “two 
bits,” I made an excuse to withdraw. 

It is true that these “ far Southern lands” teem with life. Wher- 
ever an electric light is set up in the open air thousands of in- 
sects are attracted and fall dead to the ground from the electric 
shock. Even in acity like Galveston, of thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, the stranger from the North finds it at first troublesome to 
walk in the streets, from the swarms of flying insects of all sizes, 
shapes, and colors which glance across in front, beside, and 
above him, not to speak of the danger of crushing out the ex- 
istence of nearly as great a variety that cfeep on the ground at 
his feet. If one were an entomologist, or were writing for ento- 
mologists, there would be enough of long, Greek-rooted, strange- 
looking insects to filla whole page of smalltype. But, happily 
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for many readers, the people of the South do not bother them- 
selves much either about their most varied flora and fauna or 
about the scientific nomenclature. All their insects are “ bugs” 
that are not cockroaches, ants, or mosquitoes. And yet a face- 
tious critic might fairly say that these last are the “ big-bugs ” of 
Texas. 

It is the negroes, the most intimate students of flying and 
swimming and creeping life at the South, who have originated 
many of the popular names in use there for plant, insect, fish, and 
bird, as well as’ for many of the strange creatures that run on 
four legs. When you want to know the name of anything that 
attracts your attention, and which you have observed nowhere 
else, ask the negroes, and you will be furnished with ‘the charac- 
ter, habitat, and name in a style to drive a naturalist mad. But 
don’t go to the whites, for as a general thing the answer will 
be, ‘‘ Well, now, I really decla’, sir, | don’t know.” 

The dragon-fly, or devil’s darning-needle, is an old acquaint- 
ance at the North. Who has not seen it of a hot July day glanc- 
ing its neat, small-waisted, brilliant little body over some clear 
pool? It is the humming-bird of insects. In Galveston, how- 
ever, a species of this insect, called by the negroes the “ mos- 
quito-hawk,” sometimes so fills the air, even in winter, if the day 
is bright, that one has to fight his passage along the sidewalks 
with a cane or umbrella. But the Father of Evil has another 
helper in southern Texas, if names have any significance. This 
is the “ devil’s-horse,” a hideous-looking green fly, combining in its 
shape the appearance of a katydid, a wasp, and two or three 
other interesting, curious, or venomous things; for it is said to 
be venomous, It has a bad habit of flying in at one’s windows at 
night, if the slats of the shutters be left open; for it loves the 
light, in spite of its name. And once in your room you cannot 
find him when you want him, though sometimes you will fancy 
you hear him. He lies low, or rather he flies high, and takes 
a back-seat, a retired station somewhere on a picture-frame, on 
your mantel behind a vase or ornament, or perhaps on the top 
of your mosquito-bar—anywhere to see and not be seen. Just 
as you have concluded that the pest has very likely gone out 
when you were not looking, and are preparing to make yourself 
comfortable for the night fighting mosquitoes—oh! those mos- 
quitoes of Texas; a volume might be written on them—just as 
you are calmly preparing for a quiet night with your buzzing 
little friends the devil’s-horse comes out from his retirement and 
indulges in a humorously triumphant flight, passing within an 
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inch of your light and rattling about from ceiling to floor, and 
suddenly settles down again out of your sight—perhaps some- 
where about your bed! But you will not close your eyes until 
you have killed him or driven him from your room, say you. 
Very good; you may have to sit up all night, or a good part of 
the night. 

There is another favorite insect which has the same trick of 
getting into your room at night. This is the “ flying cockroach,” 
as Southerners call it: All Northerners are familiar enough with 
the female of the species cockroach (d/atta orientalis), the stupid 
little brown beetle which sometimes stands face to face with you 
as it comes up to the front of the pantry-shelf, and crosses its an- 
tennz nervously in wonderment at what you are. Galveston 
swarms with it. But there no one really minds it, though occa- 
sionally tidy housewives make war on it fora day. Yet what is 
the use? While that painstaking person is powdering all the 
closets and crevices and corners with camphor, or with some 
“insecticide” which the smiling, obliging druggist has sold her, 
and a whole army of panic-stricken roaches are going hastily 
and ostentatiously out of her doors—to come quietly in again 
when her fervor is cooled—the winged males make their appear- 
ance at her windows, and though she may shout, “ Don’t want 
any!” they come in, for ina Southern climate one cannot well 
keep all the windows or the slats of all the shutters closed, or 
there would be danger of suffocating with the heat. Alas! for 
the lover of books who is so unsophisticated as not to keep his 
books in a tight book-case. And the doors of the book-case must 
fit so tightly that it requires more than patience to open and 
close them ; otherwise—the cockroaches! These semi-tropical 
roaches love choice old books, if you happen to have any, where 
the paste has gained a delicate bouquet; and, like all inhabitants 
of sunny lands, they like bright colors, too, and your red and 
green and blue cloth bindings will soon be made away with, 
turned into blotched deformities, if you do not guard them 
closely. 

Early in May you will be forced to notice the coming and 
going of a black wasp in your room. The creature, if you let 
it alone, will not sting you, but will go on with its business, what- 
ever it is, for three or four days ora week. You will query, 
perhaps, what there is in your room to attract these insects. 
You observe them fly out at your window ana alight on the 
oleanders that shade your sidewalk, returning again very per- 
sistently, and if kept out at one window coming in at another, 
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or, if necessary, entering the house in some other part and then 
getting in at your open room-door. Some fine morning you are 
horrified to behold one or two or more ugly daubs of black mud 
plastered against the wall of your room close to the ceiling. 
You have simply been favored by the mason-wasps, or “ mud- 
daubers,” as Galvestonians call them—a species of wasp every- 
where found near the tropics. The little daubs of mud contain 
each six or eight nests, where the she-wasp has laid as many 
eggs, providing each with a caterpillar, which she has sealed in 
with the egg as food for the grub when it is born. Having per- 
formed this duty of decorating your walls, the she-mud- daubers 
go off and die. 

A Southern kitchen and pantry are a study for a Northerner. 
In the first place you notice two or three cupboards with doors 
of wire-net. These doors are to keep out the flying cockroaches 
and the clouds of innumerable gnats and flies of twenty different 
species, which are blown heedlessly about by every breeze into 
all corners, or which deliberately follow their noses—if they 
have noses—in quest of bread, meat, pastry, sugar, or anything 
good to eat or to drink. And if you look lower you will see that 
every cupboard and every table there and in the dining-room 
has a shallow tin dish set under each of its feet, and that each 
dish is full of water. That is to keep the ants which swarm over 
the floor from mounting higher. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE REVISION OF THE ANGLICAN VERSION OF THE HEBREW AND CHALDEE 

Books OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

That portion of the Old Testament which is received as canonical by 
Jews and Protestants has now been published in the revised English ver- 
sion prepared by a joint commission of English and American scholars. 
Such careful and full accounts of the changes which have been made in 
the text of King James’ Bible have been published by the principal daily 
papers that it is quite unnecessary to recapitulate them. The revisers 
have bestowed a vast amount of labor upon the task now accomplished. 
We give them credit for having performed it in a scholarly and honest 
manner. The alterations which they have found reasons satisfactory toa 
ruling majority of their number to make in the old version are compara- 
tively few, and relatively of minor importance. The old version has many 
excellences and not many serious defects. The alterations in the revision 
do not, so far as we can at present make an estimate of them, compromise 
any Catholic doctrine. In some cases, at least, they are certainly im- 
provements. Another result of the labors of the English revisers, similar 
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to the result of equally laborious and learned efforts of the German re- 
visers, is of very great importance. This is, namely, the critical confirma- 
tion of the received Hebrew and Chaldee text of the ancient Jewish Scrip- 
tures, with but few and unimportant exceptions. Together with this vin- 
dication of the original text there is also associated a vindication of the 
traditional and current translation and rendering of its sense and meaning 
in the Greek, Latin, and modern languages, in all things which are essen- 
tial or of grave importance. In this way the foundations of the Christian 
doctrine and religion which were established in the revealed dogmas, laws, 
and prophecies given to the people of God in pre-Christian days are 
strongly vindicated and defended against the objections of unbelievers, to 
the great advantage of the cause of Christianity. Asa whole, we consider 
that the revised version of King James’ Old Testament is much superior 
to the revised version of the New Testament, Even this last has its good 
points and some value of its own; the former, we think, has a great value 
and will aid in the preparation of a revised Catholic version, if such a de- 
sirable, work is ever actually accomplished. 

We call this a desirable work with a certain conviction that we are 
expressing the sentiment of the generality of educated English-speaking 
Catholics. It does not seem to be such a very difficult work, after all. 
Of course such a version must be conformed to the Latin Vulgate, al- 
though marginal readings having other sufficient authority might ac- 
company the text. The sense being already determined beforehand by 
the authoritative version, the work to be done by revisers is chiefly of a 
literary kind. It is in respect to English idiom, choice of words, style and 
manner of constructing phrases and sentences, typographical form and 
arrangement, selection or preparation of prefaces, notes, etc., that the 
editors of a revised Catholic version would have chiefly to bestow their 
labor. With the two principal English versions, the Jewish one of Rabbi 
Leeser, the revised King James’ Bible, and Archbishop Kenrick’s revised 
Douay Bible as a basis of operations, it would not be, in our opinion, a dif- 
ficult work to produce an English Bible which in correctness of rendering 
and excellence of style would be completely satisfactory to English-speak- 
ing Catholics. The principal requisites of the editor, or editors, would be, 
besides competent learning, an exquisite judgment and taste in the use of 
language. We have already an English Breviary, the work of one man, 
which is almost perfect. ‘One person fully competent could edit a Bible in 
an equally excellent manner. A small committee of learned ecclesiastics 
appointed by episcopal authority could pass the work under review, and if 
several metropolitans of important provinces, or even one provincial 
council, gave it approbation, it would assuredly before long receive that of 
the entire episcopal body in all English-speaking countries and come into 
universal and exclusive use. We have before expressed the opinion, and 
we repeat it once more, that the Scripture Lessons in Lord Bute’s Breviary 
are specimens of what can and ought to be done with the whole body of 
the Holy Scriptures. 
PROPHECY AND HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE MESSIAH. Warburton Lec- 


tures for 1880-84. By Dr. Edersheim. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 1885. London: Longmans, Green & Co. ° 


Dr. Edersheim’s Warburtonian Lectures furnish a suitable companion 
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to his Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. They contain some things 
which a Catholic cannot approve, particularly in the part which treats of 
the deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament. In the main, how- 
ever, the learned doctor is a controversialist arguing against our common 
opponents, Jews or rationalists—against those who deny the fundamental 
doctrine that the Catholic faith respecting Jesus the Messiah, the Saviour 
of Jews and Gentiles alike, is contained in the sacred books and fore- 
shadowed in the sacred rites of the ancient church of the Jews. 

The destructive criticism which has been carried to its. acme by Well- 
hausen endeavors to undermine the entire basis of Christianity in Judaism 
by ingenious and complicated theories of the later origin of the religious 
institutions and the sacred books which were existing and recognized as 
divine in the Jewish church as it was during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the foundation of the Christian Church. Just as Protestantism 
breaks the historical continuity of Christianity, this new German heresy 
breaks the historical connection between Jesus Christ and Moses, and be- 
tween Moses, the patriarchs, and Adam. It is a sapping and mining process 
intended to overthrow the whole edifice of revealed religion. Dr. Eders- 
heim’s learned refutation of this destructive theory is able and thorough. 
Protestant works on religion cannot, unless in some few instances when 
they are free from every error respecting faith or morals, be recommended 
to the perusal of the Catholic laity. Some of these works of learned men 
are, however, of great value and utility to Catholic scholars, and among 
them we assign a very high rank to this volume of Dr. Edersheim’s lec- 
tures. Like the great Delitzsch, the author derives a special advantage 
from his Jewish education, which makes him at home with his own people 
and with their peculiar literature. 


NATURE AND THOUGHT: An Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. By 
St. George Mivart. Second edition. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 


We pronounce without hesitation Mature aud Thought a masterpiece 
of cogent, conclusive reasoning and beautiful writing. One of its prime 
merits, in view of the author’s purpose to instruct the multitude of readers 
and not the select few, is the smallness of its bulk. None but a master 
could say so much and say it so sufficiently within such a narrow compass 
of space. Another excellence is the combination of close, logical reason- 
ing with charm of manner and with poetic elements. The topics are phi- 
losophical, discussed in the form of dialogue, with a very pretty scenic 
background and environment, and a bright thread of personal story skil- 
fully interwoven. The book is fascinating both to the intellect and the 
imagination. Let any one read the first chapter, “ Introductory Group- 
ings,” and then say if it is not at once a lesson in science and a piece of 
fine art. It is, however,only introductory. The author explains his object 
and scope to be the expression, in language from which technical terms are 
banished as far as possible, of the outcome of recent discussions on funda- 
mental questions which underlie all science. His leading idea is, that Nature 
in every one of its parts and aspects is asymbd@ of Truth; that Thought, 
to be true, must correspond to it in all respects, and to be complete and 
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systematic must result from a harmonious relation of all faculties of the 
thinker with all parts and sides of the object of thought. This is why his 
essay is really an introduction to a #atural philosophy. 

The sceptical formula is a formula of universal disharmony, discord, and 
dissymmetry between thoughts and things. Its precise contrary is Mr. 
Mivart's formula, which he demonstrates with scientific rigor, arriving 
finally at the existence of the Great First Cause, the origin of all being, 
goodness, truth, and beauty, as the conclusion of his argument. All those 
who desire to investigate the deeper problems underlying all science will 
do well to give this book a careful study. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISENCHANTMENT. By Edgar Everston Saltus. “In 
Arcadien geboren sind wir Alle.”—Schz/ler. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. 1885. 


Calvinism is Protestantism logically expressed, and pessimism is Cal- 
vinism logically expressed. Hence the origin and spread of pessimism in 
Germany, England, and to a very limited and feeble extent in the United 
States. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the logical offspring of 
Protestantism in these lands should be floundering in Pessimism and in the 
varieties of its several forms. Life as presented by heresy, when logical, 
is indeed dark, sour, and hopeless, and not worth living. John Wesley 
truly said when speaking against the doctrine of Calvinistic predestina- 
tion, “ Here I fix my foot—you represent the Most High God as worse than 
the devil.” The radical and satisfactory answer to pessimism and its varia- 
tions is the Catholic treatise on beatitude. 


THE Moras or Curist: A Comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 
By Austin Bierbower. Chicago, Ill. : Colegrove Book Co. 1885. 


We cannot say that we have read this volume as carefully and atten- 
tively as we should have done had its author clearly, or even obscurely, 
stated his criterion of truth. The value of what the author says, in our 
opinion, depends upon the value of his standard, and he nowhere tells us 
what that is! Why has he not told us? We don’t know. He ought to 
have the ability to do it, for he is the author of a philosophy, as the title- 
page to this volume informs us. Where does Mr. Austin Bierbower stand ? 
What is he? Is hea Christian? Ora rationalist? Of what kind? Hang 
out your banner on the outer wall. All we know is that, this book being 
the test, his and our estimate of many things do not agree. 


THE WORKS OF THE RT. REV. JOHN ENGLAND, BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, 
S.C. With Memoir, Memorials, Notes, and full Index. By Hugh P. 
McElrone, In two volumes. Baltimore: Baltimore Publishing Co. 


The title given to this collection of writings from the pen of Bishop 
England, and which is explained in the preface, is misleading. These two 
volumes do not contain 7ke Works either in a complete sense—z.z., a// the 
works—or in a restricted sense denoting all the Jrzuczpa/ works of Bishop 
England. They comprise certain selections from the complete edition 
published under the direction of his successor, Bishop Reynolds, in 1849. 
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We are informed by Mr. McElrone that this edition was “cumbered with 
extraneous matter and badly edited,” and that the object of the present 
edition is to free his (Bishop England’s) works from these imperfections, and 
to present them to the public “in that shape which the great bishop him- 
self would have chosen.” He lets us know that he found “an immense 
amount of matter in the 1849 edition not written by Bishop England. 
None of this,” he says, “ appears in the present edition ”—implying that all 
which was written by Bishop England, and not included in one exception 
which he had just made, has been reprinted under his editorial supervision. 
The exception refers to articles which were repetitions of each other; “in 
these cases ” the editor says he has “ selected that which presents the sub- 
ject best, fortified by notes from other articles and such sources of informa- 
tion as were within reach.” 

We have not found these notes taken from omitted articles or other 
sources, and such notes as do appear at the bottom of the page are few, 
brief, usually of little importance. What the editor has “selected” as 
“that which presents the subject best,” an uninformed reader would sup- 
pose to be the ablest and most elaborate of Dr. England’s polemical writ- 
ings. The fact is otherwise. The first volume contains only two pieces 
of a theological character, “ Discourse before Congress” and “St. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate,” which together fill about 110 pages in a volume of 531 
pages. The second volume is chiefly filled up by writings of a theological 
character or bearing upon matters connected with questions which in a 
wide sense are theological. But most of these belong to the minor and 
not to the principal writings of Dr. England. Most of his great polemical 
writings—viz., the Blanco White, Fuller, Bowen, and Smith controversies— 
have been entirely omitted. The principal pieces omitted in this edition 
occupy in the original.and complete edition about 500 of its pages, which 
are equal to 1,000 pages of the new one. Those who expect to find in this 
new edition a collection of all the works of Bishop England, except such 
as were hasty, fragmentary, unimportant contributions to a newspaper, or 
of merely ephemeral interest, or whose valuable contents are included in 
some other distinct form among his writings, will find themselves disap- 
pointed. The edition contains the greater part of the minor and miscella- 
neous writings of Bishop England, with a selection from his principal 
works, from which those which are the ablest, most learned, and most 
elaborate, those which chiefly gave him fame as a writer, have been ex- 
cluded. i 

Whether a republication of these principal works of Bishop England 
would promise sufficient remuneration to a publisher we cannot say. We 
should rejoice to see the work done, and also to see a life of the great 
bishop published which would be worthy of sucha subject. Bishop Eng- 
land was a great man. He was the most eloquent preacher who has ever 
spoken in this country, among the Catholic clergy; and we doubt if any 
one of the most famous Protestant preachers has ever surpassed or even 
equalled him as an orator. We cannot venture to make a judgment of the 
relative rank he would hold among our great forensic orators, but certain- 
ly, according to the estimate which some of these made of him during his 
lifetime, it would be a high one. In other respects also he was a bright 
ornament of the American Catholic Church and hierarchy. His name and 
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his works deserve to be held in perpetual remembrance, for he was one of 
the greatest among the founders, the fathers, and the champions of the Ca- 
tholic Church in this republic. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE CONTINENT. By George Bancroft. The Author’s Last Revision. 
Vol. VI. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 


We have now received the sixth and last volume of Mr. Bancroft’s Hzs- 
tory of the United States. While we have seen much in Mr. Bancroft’s 
work to admire and praise, we have found much to censure. We are 
pleased to see that in one particular we have not criticised in vain. We 
objected, together with others, that Mr. Bancroft had omitted’ the foot- 
notes of references to authorities, which are valued as much or more by 
students of history than the text of the author. We now observe that 
some few authorities are given in the fifth and sixth volumes of the Author's 
Last Revision. It is this circumstance that makes the earlier editions, wth 
notes, preferable to this. The present volume is less historical than dis- 
cussive. It discusses the Union and the government, and in this respect 
we must confess that Mr. Bancroft’s views are formed more in the mould 
of the historical experiences of the country than of those original con- 
stitutional principles, balances, and compromises upon which the fathers 
formed it. This volume contains a fine likeness of Mr. Bancroft, which, 
we doubt not, will be acceptable to his countrymen. As Catholics we re- 
ject this last edition of the author as unjust to the Catholic chapters of 
American history, and as too strongly influenced and pervaded by the past 
and now decayed pretensions of Protestantism. Our opinion is still un- 
changed that Mr. Bancroft has left the history of the United States yet to 


be written. 


THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION: An Historical Essay on the Religious, 
Literary, and Social Condition of Christendom, with special reference 
to Germany and England, from the beginning of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century to the outbreak of the religious revolt. Part I. By 
Rev. William Stang. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 


Co. 1885. 


Father Stang has undertaken a work which ought to be of the greatest 
service to religion. He proposes, as his title-page shows, to give an 
account of the time preceding the Reformation, especially in Germany and 
England. Every one must see of what immense moment accurate and 
reliable information about this period must be, and at the same time how 
hard, on account of prejudice especially, it must be to get such information. 
The church, indeed, is essentially holy; and however great may be the 
number of her unworthy children, the fault is and must be their own. 
Consequently Catholics are not precluded by any argumentative necessity 
from fully recognizing the existence of evils in the church, if and when 
there is proof of their existence. The fact is,in our judgment, some Catho- 
lics are too ready to magnify and exaggerate in this respect—writers of 
saints’ lives, for example. While this is true, we must confess that it 
would be painful to believe that before the advent of the Reformation the 
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Catholic Church was not producing notable fruits of holiness; and what 
these fruits were, at least some of them, Father Stang has indicated in this, 
and will in future parts point out more fully. In his first chapter he gives 
short lives of the popes of this period; the second, third, and fourth chapters 
are devoted to the lives of some of its bishops, priests, and canonized saints, 
and in the sixth chapter there is an account of some of the first produc- 
tions of the printing-press. This chapter includes a valuable list of the 
versions of Holy Scripture which appeared during this period. Here isa 
fact by which we may judge of this time. The world has of late been 
doing honor to the memory of General Gordon; his inner life has been 
laid before the public and the sources of its strength have been disclosed. 
Of the uninspired sources the principal was the work of a writer who died 
in the period of which Father Stang writes. This work was the Following 
of Christ. During this “godless” time it was so well appreciated that (see 
p. 181) between 1486 and 1500 fifty-nine editions were published. We wish 
Father Stang God-speed and a wide circulation; he is doing a good work 
and doing it well, and, as he is writing in English, we hope he will spare no 
pains to do what refers to England as thoroughly as possible. 


THE LIFE AROUND Us: A Collection of Stories. By Maurice Francis 
Egan. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


We recognize some old acquaintances among these stories, in company 
with others which we have read for the first time in this collection. 

Mr. Egan has a fine talent for writing short stories. One of these, 
“ Philista,” has been noticed with interest and praise by Cardinal Newman. 
The title indicates that their subjects and scenes are taken from our own 
time and country, which is true of all except one, the scene of which is 
laid in France. They are full of tokens of the author’s wholesome sense, 
good taste, and cultivation. Except in one case—viz., the story of “ Car- 
mel,” in which certain features are a repetition of similar ones in the 
“Tragi-Comedy ”—he does not, so far as we remember, reproduce himself, 
but furnishes the reader with an agreeable variety. There are excellent 
religious and moral lessons, as well as entertainment, to be found in the 
stories, not by way of prosing or preaching, but by making sketches of 
character and narration of incidents zfso facto instructive. We recom- 
mend the book heartily to readers, young and old, and wish the writer the 
success he well deserves, hoping that he may go on and prosper in his 
literary career. 


ESSAYS AND SPEECHES OF JEREMIAH S. BLACK. With a Biographical 
Sketch. By Chauncey F. Black. New York: Appletons. 1885. 


Judge Black was eminent as a lawyer, a judge, anda statesman. His 
most distinctive characteristics, in which he shines by contrast with some 
as conspicuous as himself, were honor, integrity, uprightness, with the 
other great moral virtues. His speeches and writings have a thorough- 
ness, a manly directness, an intellectual force worthy of their author's high 
reputation, besides being replete with valuable and authentic information 
and an able presentation of the arguments by which the side taken by the 
statesmen with whom Judge Black was associated is defended, in regard to 
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the most important political events of the last quarter of acentury. We 
must not omit to notice with approbation Judge Black’s answer to Robert 
Ingersoll, for which he deserves the thanks of every Christian. At a 
period when so many public characters have various sorts of blots upon 
them it is gratifying and encouraging to look back upon the character, the 
life, and the career of Judge Black—a man who is acknowledged to have 
been not only conspicuous for his ability, but an honor to his country by 
his noble and upright character. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF JENNY C. WHITE Det BAL. By her Mother, 
Rhoda E. White. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1885. (For sale by The 
Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 


Jenny C. White was a daughter of the late Judge White, of New York, a 
niece of Madame Catharine White, of the Sgciety of the Sacred Heart, and 
a grandniece of Gerald Griffin. In 1862 she was married to Don Ber- 
nardino Del Bal, and in 1863 accompanied her husband to his residence 
at Santiago in New Granada, Four years afterward she died suddenly of 
yellow-fever caught in nursing the sick. During this short period she 
accomplished so much for the religious, moral, and social improvement of 
all classes in Santiago that she was called the tutelary angel of the place, 
and her memory received the most distinguished honors, both official and 
private. The condition of things was most deplorable, and Mrs. Del Bal’s 
letters give a vivid picture of the state of society, the manners and customs, 
the scenery and the ‘out ensemd/e, in that strange little revolutionary repub- 
lic, a mixture of good and bad, of the delightful and the revolting, of piety 
and wickedness, in a most singular combination. 

We'have in this Memozr a simple and truthful narrative which reads 
like a romance and reminds us of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Zoo 
Strange not to be True. It ought to be read by all, especially by wo- 
men. It narrates the brief but fruitful life of a lady, young, accomplished, 
full of gayety, taking part in all innocent festivities and amusements, ob- 
serving the customs of society, without anything singular in her manner 
of life, yet very holy, and accomplishing what we may truly call an apos- 
tolic work. There are many important lessons to be learned from such a 
life, especially by those who are placed in a similar position. 


THE PROTESTANT FAITH; or, Salvation by Belief. An Essay upon the 
Errors of the Protestant Church. By Dwight Hinckley Olmstead. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 


Here is one more Protestant error, and an attempt to add another sect 
to the long list given in the appendix. There is no reason why any one 
should feel alarmed for any cherished truth or favorite error. The status 
guo ante bellum remains undisturbed by this small essay. 


A Hoty MENDICANT; or, The Life of Benedict Joseph Labre. Translated 
from the French of Abbé Solassol by Mrs. Marian Vinceletti. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier. 


It has been said that Leo XIII. did a heroic act when he canonized St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre, for the reason that in the canonization lay an 
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open protest against the spirit of this age of luxury and pride. The church 
always performs heroic acts; it is her mission. So far from being strange 
that she does them, it would be stranger if she neglected them. 

The translation before us is a good one, far better than many we have 
read which made more pretensions than this. It ought to be read by every 
Catholic, for the lessons learned from a saint of our own time are likely to 
be more lasting than those from others. St. Benedict stands, as it were, 
and preaches at the dawn of an evil and corrupt day, and the lesson may be 
easily learned from his life. We gladly commend it to all pious readers. 


Our Own WILL, AND How To DETECT IT IN OUR ACTIONS. By the Rev. 
J. Allen, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1885. 


Our Own Wil is a book that will attain the object for which it was 
written. It treats of the interesting subject of the free-will of man and his 
co-operation with, or rejection of, divine grace. The author, the Rev. J. 
Allen, D.D., has evidently made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
workings of the free-will, and has given in the book entitled Our Own Will 
the result of his patient and attentive study. Although the work is princi- 
pally intended for those who are living a religious life, yet its very valuable 
contents—on the means of detecting our evil inclinations, of regulating the 
inordinate emotions of our lower nature, of subjecting them to the empire 
of reason, and of rendering reason perfectly obedient to the action of God 
on the soul—will, we are sure, prove very profitable even to people living in 
the world. Having read Dr. Allen’s book with great interest, and with the 
conviction of having derived from it instruction and spiritual profit, we 
most heartily recommend its careful perusal to all those who are striving 
to acquire a knowledge of the subtle workings of their will and of the way 
to bring it in harmony with the grace and inspirations of God. 


THE CHAMPION PaRISH SCHOOL HyMN-Booxk. A collection of sacred 
hymns, especially adapted to the wants and capacities of Catholic pa- 
rochial schools. Selected and arranged by E. J. Forgeron. St. Louis: 
P. Fox. 

All real wants meet sooner or later with an adequate supply, and we 
presume that hitherto the want of a cheap hymn and song book for use in 
our parish schools, though unquestionably real, has not found much ex- 
pression or we should long ago have had a suitable book prepared. One 
of the most refining exercises for the mind, as well as healthy exercise for 
the lungs and throat, is to sing; and wherever children, and grown people 
too, are encouraged to sing we know they are the better and the happier 
for it. This volume is an attempt to furnish a cheap" book of the sort to 
be put in the hands of our school-children. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Mathieu Williams. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co, 1885. 

Mr. Williams has an interesting pen. His Sczence in Small Chapters is 
very entertaining and instructive. So far as we have read this volume, it 
is of the same character. But it will take some time for the good sense 
which The Chemistry of Cookery contains to percolate ‘into our kitchens. 
Read it, especially those who are concerned with this important part of 
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human economy. The cook controls the world more than the world 
thinks. 


WILD FLowers. By Ruth A. O'Connor. New York: The Catholic Pub- 

lication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

Wild Flowers is a neatly-bound volume of about a hundred pages of 
verse, with here and there a prose composition by way of variety. The 
contents of the book are of the class of writings we call “ pretty.” It is 
readable and will make a pleasant companion on a lazy summer’s day, 
and this is what cannot be said of many a more pretentious volume. 


LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Katharine Tynan. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

Miss Katharine Tynan has done well to gather in a volume the poems 
she has been contributing for a couple of years past to the /rzsh Monthly, 
United Ireland, some English magazines, and recently to THE CATHOLIC 
WorLp. If we are not mistaken in our prognosis, the flowery chain of 
Irish poetry that fell from the dead hands of Denis Florence McCarthy has 
been picked up by this young poetess. Miss Tynan has certainly the 
Celtic genius for style, the Pindaric flexibility and refinement of utterance 
which is so purely a Celtic quality that we do not always find it in even 
Aubrey de Vere’s chiselled stanzas. It is a natural gift and imposes on its 
possessor the responsibility of carefully cultivating it. Already we fancy 
we can perceive in Miss Tynan’s writing the influence of the poets of 
the English renaissance, of Spenser, Lord Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney, Ben 
Jonson, Herrick. There could be no purer influence than the first three 
of these ; but to be secure and strong an impressionable poetic temperament 
should be nourished from the great Catholic poetry of continental Europe, 
from Dante’s forward to Chateaubriand’s. Miss Tynan is gifted with the 
true poet’s sensitiveness to beauty in nature. She hears “ silken-soft 
murmurs” that grosser ears would not detect, and marks every gleam of 
“the waved gold of the wheat.” We have not space to quote from this 
volume as we would wish; but here is an animated little picture, in two 
verses taken from “ The Dreamers,” that is a good example: 


- Hark! in the hush 

A small wind ruffles with fingers slow 
The grasses long and lush, 

And O the choir in the elm-tree bough ! 

‘* The brown, bright shapes that swaying sit 
I’ the heart of shade, 

Their throats are amber aud chrysolite, 
Frail each body was made, 

But the gold voice poured into it !” 


Miss Tynan’s thoughts are high and pure, and very often holy. Even 
of the least spiritual of her lays it cannot be said, as Sainte-Beuve said of 
a volume of Victor Hugo’s, that God is forgotten in it. It is a hopeful 
sign to meet poetry like this, which is at the same time full of warmth and 
color, in a day when “libidinous and ignorant poetasters”’ are more plen- 
tiful than when John Milton denounced them. Some of the strongest of 
Miss Tynan’s writing is in the two or three Irish pieces, aan the 
elegy on A. M. Sullivan. 








